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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
(Europ. Mag.) 
ARISE, MY LOVE! 
“ Solomon’s Song.” Chap. II. 


Arise ! my Love, the new born gale 
Breathes softly o’er each fragrant vale ; 
The rains are past :—from sapphire skies 
Darts the warm beam ; lo! winter flies. 
The soul of music wakes, and now, 

"Mid the wild notes cf sky and bough, 
The turtle’s voice, in accents bland, 
Floats through Judea’s pleasant land. 


How balmy is Judea’s breeze ! 

How lovely are her flowers and trees ! 
The fig drinks lustre from the sun, 

The vines from “ bud to beauty” rim, 
Arise ! my Love, the leaf-wreathed hills, 
And flowers that fringe the sparkling rills, 
And songs that roll, and gales that play, 
At morn await thee—come away. 


©! let me hear thy voice divine, 

And view the living lustre shine, 

From eyes to me more dear—more bright 
Than all spring’s heaven of life and light. 
O! what were spring without thee, love, 
Or minstrelsy below—above— 

Bud, leaf, bloom, flower, or genial ray ? 
Arise, my fair one, come away. 


.’ 


SONG. 


Oh meet me once, but ouce again, 
Beside that old oak tree; 

It is not much, of all thy vows, 
To ask but this of thee. 


Oh meet me when the evening star 
Shines on the twilight grey, 

Just while the lark sings his last song, 
I have not much to say. 





I know that when to-morrow’s sun 
Lights up the vale again, 

You'll lead your fair Bride to the church, 
And cannot meet me thén. 


But this last evening is your own,— 
Come to our old oak tree ; 

Surely, dear love, you cannot fear 
Aught like reproach from me. 
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Prose by a Poet. 





No, dearest mine ! then pray thee come, 
When that star lights the sky ; 


I do but ask to pardon thee, 


To kiss thy lips, and die ? 





L. E. L. 





(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 
REVInW OF NEW BOOES. 


PROSE BY A POET. 


HE taste of the times is not in fa- 
vour of a book of essays ; and we 
partook of the taste of the times, when 
these two little volumes were put into 
our hands. They have changed it; 
and will, we are sure, provoke a new 
relish inthe palate of most readers. 
They are very pleasing productions. 
The prose of a writer of not only poet- 
ical feeling and imagination; but of 
one gifted with a fine mind, replete 
with graceful sentiments, original 
thoughts, and delightful fancies. ‘The 
language, too, is worthy of the matter ; 
easy and elegant. 

Were we to enter into minute criti- 
cism, we might have to point out the 
least effective of the papers, and occa- 
sionally an inapplicability of style to 
subject, or some such unimportant de- 
fect; but we are so charmed with the 
whole, that we will not take this course, 
and particularly as we should be bound 
in justice to balance the detections by a 
much more readily obtained extract of 
insulated beauties. At least, for the 
present, we shal] deem it sufficient to 
abridge one of the Essays, and: if this 
abridgement does not exhibit a playful, 
intelligent, and interesting writer, we 
shall doubt that Addison deserved a re- 
putation, and Johnson the fame of a 
moralist. 


Pen, Ink, and Paper. 


“ There was little in my ink-stand, 
and nothing in my head, when I sat 
down, with a fair sheet of Bath-post 
before me, to write an essay fora lady’s 
portfolio. At first, with a degree of 
self-complacency, which perhaps none 
but an author in favour can feel, I con- 
templated the blank under my eye, 
which was about to be enlivened by 
my wit, or enriched with my eloquence. 
As I mended my pen to begin, thought 
I,—the wisest men on earth could not 
anticipate what I shall do here, nor 
the shrewdest guess the subject which 


will speedily adorn these pages, for I 
myself am not yet in the secret, nor do 
I know what I am going to write. 
This reflection startled me, and, 
‘What will it be ?? came with such im- 
portunity into my mind, that [ could 
not help replyimg, ‘ What indeed !” 
There was silence among my thoughts, 
—a dead white silence ; and though | 
called them,—called them repeatedly 
and earnestly, as if | were a drowning 
man, to come to my assistance, not 
one would move or speak. I looked 
with consternation around, but saw 
nothing except pen, ink, and paper ;— 
nay, do what I would, 1 could make no 
more of them; pen, ink, and paper 
they were and remained. Every mo- 
ment increased my perplexity, for 
whatever might be their good-will, or 
their occult capabilities, they could do 
nothing for me of themselves; the pen 
could not go to the ink, the ink could 
not come to the paper, the paper could 
not pour forth ideas and array itself 
with words, as the earth in spring 
throws out verdure and flowers from its 
bosom, spontaneously spreading beau- 
ty and fertility where all had been 
waste and barren before. Alas! my 
immaculate sheet lay in view, like an 
untrodden wilderness of snow, which I 
must cross, without a bush, or a knoll, 
or a single inequality on the surface, to 
guide my course, or awaken one pleas- 
ing association amidst the dreary mo- 
notony of scene. And truly if it had 
been what it so chillingly resembled— 
the very sight of it freezing my blood 
—I felt just then as though I would 
rather have been ‘the man perishing 
amidst the snow,’ in immortality of 
verse, than the living being that I was, 
by a comfortable fireside, with no pe- 
rils to fear beyond such as I might en- 
counter at a mahogany writing-desk, 
in traversing with my finger-ends a 
few sheets of cream-coloured paper. 
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To consummate my misery, I recol- 
lected that one of my fair friend’s cor- 
respondents being in a similar dilem- 
ma, though not, asin my case, from 
the folly of self-confidence, had the fe- 
licity to fall asleep, and dream so enter- 
tainingly, that I only wondered how 
he could find in his heart to awake, 
unless it was for the pleasure of telling 
his dream. But though fervently in- 
yoked, Apollo in no shape, and least of 
all in the shape of Morpheus, would 
come to my relief; nor could I dream 
of sleeping in such distress, for if I] had 
slept, whatever were my visions, pen, 
ink, and paper would haunt me through 
them, and | knew that when I awoke I 
should find nothing before me but pen, 
ink, and paper still. 

“ Again, with a feeling too forlorn to 
be remembered without a relapse of it, 
] took up my pen ; the ink had already 
dried in it, though not a line had been 
written except that shortest and sweet- 
est and least of all, as every body 
knows, ‘ Dear Madam !’ I cast my 
eye down the first page of the paper, 
and if it had been an indictment for 
petty larceny, I could scarcely have 
faced it with more horror ;—it was as 
white, and as smooth, and as empty as 
ever! Iturned to the inkstand, and 
looked into it, like Esop’s thirsty crow 
into the pitcher with a drop of water 
at the bottom, which the sagacious 
bird,—it could not be the same crow 
that let the cheese fall out of his beak 
into the fox’s chops,—raised to the 
brim by dropping pebble after pebble 
into it. But my difficulty was not to 
bring the ink out of the stand, but the 
meaning out of the ink. ‘Ah!’ quoth 
I, gently shaking it, ‘here lies the 
quintessence of all science, all art, all 
invention, all expression, This drop 
ofink could speak all languages, dis- 
cover all secrets, communicate all feel- 
ing, display all knowledge, detect all 
sophistry. There is not a thought 
which the heart of man can conceive, 
or words which human lips can utter, 
but it is here,—absolutely in my hand, 
before my eyes; yet I am so blind, or 
so stupid, that I can discern nothing 
but a decoction of nutgalls and cop- 
peras. Q that I hada talisman, which 
would enable me to call up from this 
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dark pool all the ‘ legions, angel-forms,’ 
who lie ‘ entranced’ within it 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 

In Vallombrosa. Paradise Lost, Book I. 


‘O that I had a chemical test, 
whereby I might analyze this little 
fluid,and learn,—not what it is made of, 
but what might be made of it! Iam 
too dull at present to fish up a single 
idea from the bottom: yet if ten thou- 
sand people were to sit down to the ex- 
periment, each one would produce 
something different from every other ; 
and were they all to record their lucu- 
brations in this ink, with this pen, on 
this paper, their themes, their thoughts, 
their diction, would appear as diverse 
as their faces, their voices, and their 
hand-writing.’ 

“Fanciful as this soliloquy may 
seem to my readers, to me it was a 
golden key, which of its own accord 
unlocked a casket of curious specula- 
tions, so dazzling, attractive, and num- 
berless, that | knew not where to be- 
gin, or which to select. It was evi- 
dent, however, on the first glance at this 
treasure, that I might fill my paper 
with a descriptive catalogue of only a 
few of the gems, while the mine whence 
they came would be as exhaustless as 
the collective imaginations of all minds 
that ever have been, are, or will be in 
this world of everlasting vicissitude. 
Accordingly, in brisker spirits, I 
snatched up the pen once more, though 
it trembled like a living thing between 
my fingers, so impatient did I feel to 
fix down with it one of those fleeting 
visionaries which a breath or a motion 
might startle away, and forever dis- 
solve the enchantment. And thus I 
began with the first that I could touch. 

“If I were little Jackey Jessamy, 
ten years old last Candlemas, with a 
flaxen poll, rosy cheeks, and a frilled 
shirt-neck ;—and if, having mastered 
pot-hooks and strokes, I had made my 
way into joined hand,—with this pen, 
from this ink, on this paper, I should be 
inditing. ‘ Fortune favours the brave,’ 
—‘ Custom is second hature,’—* Be 
wise betimes; shun darling crimes’ 
with other saws and maxims equally 
elegant and edifying,—which no time, 
no space, no circumstance could ever 
blot out from the tablet of memory ; 
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though for the time present, so far 
from improving either my morals or 
my handwriting by the exercise, I 
might be playing truant in my head, 
and whipping a top, or striking a ball 
with all my heart. But if I were 
Jackey’s mamma, and thro’ means of 
this apparatus were corresponding with 
his schoolmaster, on the best method 
of spoiling the dear boy, there is no 
doubt that, with due maternal tender- 
ness, I would expatiate upon his natu- 
rally quick parts, and give special 
warning that these should not be blunt- 
ed by too much study; for reading 
wears the eyes, writing soils the fin- 
gers, and arithmetic wrinkles the fore- 
head before its time: but I would re- 
commend the utmost care of his per- 
son, the free indulgence of his ginger- 
bread appetite, and the most conscien- 
tious neglect of his morals, Ah! then, 
a bundred to one but this very letter 
would be the death-warrant to the poor 
Jad’s best interests; which, being duly 
executed by the obsequious pedagogue, 
would cause him to leave the school 
with as little head as the fondest par- 
ent could desire to see on his heir ap 
parent’s shoulders, to maintain the fa- 
mily imbecility, and transmit it unim- 
paired to posterity. -- -” 

Our author next figures the love-let- 
ter, its answer, a challenge, &c. ; but, 
shocked by the latter, will “ not be a 
man of honour another moment,” and 
lapses into a new train of ideas. 

“ Pen, ink, and paper are still before 
me as at first ; and neither copies at 
school, a letter full of maternal solici- 
tude, billets doux, despatches, nor chal- 
lenges have been produced. I look 
again at the ink, in which the elements 
of all knowledge are blended indistin- 
guishably, and I think, ‘ Jf I were a 
poet!’ Why nothing in the world is 
easier than to think oneself a poet; 
and next to it, nothing more common 
than to be thought so by others! Aye, 
but to be a poet !—why, to be sure that 


is quite a different thing. Well, but if 


I were a poet, how could I illumine 
these blank leaves, and adorn them with 
imagery more imperishable than the 
sculptures of Greece? If, for exam- 
ple! I were Scott ?—Impossible ! 
Campbell ?>—next to impossible! By- 
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ron !—more than impossible! Make 
what you will of the phrase, it is not a 
thousandth part se absurd as the 
thought. Well then, if I were Southey ? 
—No. Wordsworth?—No. Bloom- 
field?—No. Moore?—No. [I was 
so disheartened by these negatives, that 
I durst not hazard another if; but it 
was my good fortune to fall immediate- 
ly into a brown study, when, to my as- 
tonishment and delight, the afore-nam- 
ed personages, one by one, came into 
the room, and sitting down on the 
chair which I had occupied,—how I 
happened to vacate my seat | know 
not, any more than by what spell I 
was replaced in it, at the end of two 
hours ; each in his turn made use of 
my pen, ink, and paper. Oh! if I 
could copy what they wrote,—what 
only ove of them wrote,—I should 
make these pages the most acceptable 
that were ever presented by me to the 
public ; but I could not have passed 
them for my own, without bazarding 
the fate of the jackdaw who borrowed 
the peacock’s feathers. Nor will I 
plume myself at their expense in ano- 
ther way, by foisting impotent imita- 
tions upon my good-natured readers, to 
gain spurious credit, under the sanction 
of great names. 

“The door was first opened with- 
out ceremony, by a_hearty-looking, 
middle-aged country gentleman, who 
came in as if he were just arrived at his 
own home after a day of grouse-shoot- 
ing on the moors, with a smile of inde- 
scribable good humour on his counte- 
nance, through which some gay appa- 
rition of thought seemed breaking, like 
the moon out of a cloud :—he sat down, 
took up the pen, dipt it in the ink, and 
presently covered the paper with an 
eight-syllable lay of the easiest verse 
in the world, that ambled and cantered 
in all the paces of a Highland pegasus, 
through an episode concerning barons 
and knights, and ladies and lakes, and 
fields and tournaments, and feasts and 
songs, and forests and mountains, and 
minstrels,—so unlike any thing, that 
any body else ever wrote, and so like 
all that he himself had written, that I 
could not mistake the author, No» 
sooner, however, had he risen up, than 
the whole,—which I read as he penned, 
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and which he penned as fast as I could 
read,—vanished from the paper and 
from my mind, leaving both as blank 
as before. - - - ~” 

The next apparition is that of the 
Great Unknown, fancifully imagined. 

“fT caught the disappearing face of 
my former visitor, turned over his 
shoulder, with an arch significance of 
expression, which made it at once, 
‘ another and the same,’ and left me be- 
wildered with transport at having dis- 
covered the greatest secret of the age, 
yet grievously tempted to doubt whe- 
ther I had made any discovery at all. 
Of one thing, however, I am positive 
to this hour, that as the sun shone from 
the passage into the room, I saw tke 
shadow of Sir Walter Scott following 
the person who went out. - - - - r 


The next “was in no hurry, how- 
ever, for display; and to do him jus- 
tice, he pored so long over his task, 
writing very slowly, halting sometimes 
on the down-stroke of a letter, and so 
frequently retracing, interlining, and 
blotting out, that having lost all pa- 
tience, [ was ready to push him from 
the seat, when he suddenly rose; his 
eye kindled into rapture ; and, from a 
completely disfigured and _ illegible 
sheet,—in tones that yet ring in my 
ear, like music remembered from in- 
fancy,—he recited about twenty lyric 
lines; a spell in which he had bound 
up so much harmony, splendour and 
pathos of language, imagination and 
feeling, that I could have listened to 
the repetition of the strain a thousand 
and a thousand times over, from morn- 
ing till evening on a midsummer’s day, 
and afterwards realized all the romance 
of the song in the fairy land of a Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 

“Yet had he scarcely read them 
once, when Southey, who had been 
walking to and fro in the passage, till 
he could hold out no longer, burst into 
the room, and Campbell, whem I for- 
got te name before, vanished in a mo- 
ment; but whether he went through 
the door, the window, or the ceiling, I 
could not distinguish. - - - - ‘3 

Southey and Bloomfield are now 
sketched, and their writings disappear. 

“ But this enchantment, as well as 
the rest, melted away like the rainbow 





from my paper, while I gazed upon it. 
I had not time to regret the loss, for 
another of the tuneful fraternity, of di- 
minutive stature, but with the airiness 
and vivacity of a bird, darting in at the 
door, lighted on the chair, and rapidly 
cross-lined and speckled my paper 
with the words and the melody ofa 
song, composed and set to music by 
himself: which he immediately war- 
bled forth with the sweetness of a red- 
breast, at the fall of the leaf. It was 
simple and passionate, tender and in- 
dignant, at the same time. ‘The bur- 
then, of course, was the beauty and the 
wrongs of a female, but whether she 
was his mistress or his country I could 
not precisely determine; if it was Ire- 
land of whom he sung, his patriotism 
had the férvour of love; if it was De- 
lia, his love had the impetuosity of pa- 
triotism. Would that he had always 
written as worthily or as ambiguously ; 
the name of the bard, then, would nev- 
er have been degraded under that of 
Little, much less under that of 
Moore ! - -- -” 

Wordsworth is next introduced, with 
a redeemed nest of nightingales in his 
possession: and is characteristically 
drawn, till the Essay comes .to this 
conclusion ; 


“ W. had run through half a dozen 
of his nightingale cadences, and might 
have sung till next morning without 
hazard of interruption from me, when 
a being of almost super-human appear- 
ance made a third in our company. 
He might have issued from the world 
of spirits, for before either of us were 
aware, he stood glaring upon us. W. 
perceiving him, instantly flew away 
with his birds, and left me alone with 
the mysterious apparition. It was 
Byron! he seized the pen,—it became 
a magician’s wand in his grasp ;—he 
touched the ink-stand,—it expanded 
into a cauldron like that of the witches 
in Macbeth, and there was a dance of 
‘black spirits and white,—blue spirits 
and grey,’ about it, using their inefia- 
ble incantations with such effect, that 
the walls of the house fell into nothing 
before them, and my Lord suddenly 
unfolding the paper, which had already 
undergone so many metamorphoses, it 
stretched itself into a landscape, under 
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the gloom of night, with a wan ray of 
the moon in the last quarter gleaming 
along it. Instantly we found ourselves, 
the mighty lord and I, in acorner of 
Lara’s hall. - - -- 


—_— 


“ A loud but hesitating succession of 
raps at the door, dissipated the whole 
phantasmagoria. A poet, who shall 
be nameless, came in; I looked up, 
and recollected myself !” 





(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 
THE PASHA OF EGYPT. 


MPMHE Pasha of Egypt is a very ex- 

traordinary character. By birth 
a Greek, and enslaved in his early 
youth, he enjoyed no advantage of 
education ; but in the course of his ad- 
ministration of the government of the 
celebrated province at present under 
his control, he evinces the wonderful 
effects which may be wrought by a 
mind naturally sagacious and energetic. 
Having established himself as a milita- 
ry chieftain, too formidable to be con- 
trolled by the Divan of Constantino- 
ple, he has of late years devoted him- 
self to commercial enterprizes, which, 
if his life be spared, or if they are con- 
tinued after his death, must tend to the 
speedy recivilizing of the ancient pa- 
rent of the arts and sciences. He first 
directed his attention to the cultivation 
of sugar, of which he grew a consider- 
able quantity ; but as the quality was 
coarse, by the aid of a Scotch agent he 
established an extensive sugar refinery, 
the produce of which has occasionally 
been found a matter of anxiety to the 
European dealers in refined sugar in 
the Levant. In the course of the pro- 
cess of refinement he had occasion for 
a steam-engine, with which, we have 
been informed, he was supplied by the 
British Ministry, who wished to concil- 
jate his favour by so acceptable a pre- 
sent; which, however, we have been 
told, he pretended he wished to pos- 
sess only as an object of curiosity. 

Ata later period, an English gen- 
tleman, high in his confidence, advised 
him to turn his attention to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. He accordingly pro- 
cured from the United States, in sepa- 
rate quantities, so as to produce no 
alarm, several tons weight of the best 
cotton seed, which he has sown in 
different spots on the banks of the 
Nile, favourable to the growth of the 
cotton plant. His success in this new 


speculation has hitherto been decisive. 
A few months ago, a hundred bags of 
his cotton was sold at Liverpool, and 
is found, on working, to be superior to 
the Sea Island cotton. Several ves- 
sels have within these few days clear- 
ed out from Liverpool to Alexandria, 
where he has thirty thousand bags rea- 
dy for sale; and his next year’s crop is 
expected to be one hundred thousand, 
If the civilization of his people is with- 
in many degrees commensurate with 
his progress in agriculture, so that they 
can take a tolerable proportion of our 
manufactures in exchange for the raw 
material, Jonathan may look about 
him. At present the purchases are 
made from the Pasha in hard dollars. 

It will easily be believed that the ris- 
ing power of this extraordinary man 
is viewed with extreme jealousy by the 
Porte. Accordingly, a short time ago, 
the Grand Signor, sent an agent with 
a couple of executioners, with instruc- 
tions to bring his head to Constantino- 
ple; but the Pasha’s spies gave him 
speedy intelligence of the danger that 
awaited him. He made preparations 
accordingly, and the ministers of death, 
instantly on their arrival in Egypt, and 
before they could display the fatal fir- 
man, were deprived of their heads, 
which the Pasha pickled and sent to 
the Sublime Porte, with a history of 
his providential escape from the plots 
of assassins. Since then he has remain- 
ed unmolested in the prosecution of his 
grand and useful designs, and all who 
wish well to the progress of civilization 
in Africa, will pray that he may live a 
thousand years. 

The Pasha, we further hear, bought 
from Rundel and Bridge the Pitt dia- 
mond, and has paid for it. The 
diamond was lately consigned to the 
care of the captain of a British ship of 
war. 
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{Lond. Lit. Gaz. March 13) 
Traditions 


OF THE 
@Bestern Pighlands. 
No. II. 

THE TAIGHEIRM. 


MPPHE last time the Taigheirm was 
performed in the Highlands, was 
in the island of Mull, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and the 
lace is still well known to the inhabi- 
tants. Allan Maclean, commonly 
styled Allan Mac Echan (son of Hec- 
tor.) was the projector of these horrid 
rites ; and he was joined by Lachlan 
Maclean, otherwise denominated Lach- 
ain Oer (dun Lachlan.) ‘They were 
men of resolute and determined char- 
acters, and both young and unmarried. 
The institution was no doubt of pa- 
gan origin, and was a sacrifice offered 
to the Evil Spirit, in return for which 
the votaries were entitled tou demand 
two boons. The idea entertained of it 
at the time must have been dreadful, 
and it is still often quoted for the pur- 
pose of terrifying the young and credu- 
lous. The sacrifice consisted of living 
cats roasted on a spit while life remain- 
ed, and when the animal expired, ano- 
ther was put on in its place. 

This operation was continued for 
four days and nights, without tasting 
food. ‘The Taigheirm commenced at 
midnight between Friday and Satur- 
day, and had not long proceeded, when 
infernal spirits began to enter the 
house or barn in which it was per- 
forming, in the form of black cats. 
The first cat that entered, after darting 
a furious look at the operator, said, 
“ Lachain Oer, thou son of Neil, that 
is bad usage of a cat.” Allan, who 
superintended as master of the rites, 
cautioned Lachlan, that whatever he 
should hear or see, he must cuntinue to 
turn the spit; and this was done ac- 
cordingly. The cats continued to en- 
ter, and the yells of the cat on the spit, 
joined by the rest, were tremendous. 
A cat of enormous size at last appear- 
ed, and told Lachain Oer that if he did 
not desist before his great-eared brother 
arrived, he never would behold the 
face of God. Lachlan answered, that 
fall the devils in hell came, he would 


not flinch until his task was concluded. 
By the end of the fourth day there was 
a black cat at the roof of the barn, 
and their yells were distinctly heard 
beyond the Sound of Mull, in Morven. 

The Taigheirm at length was finish- 
ed, and the votaries were then to de- 
mand their due reward on the spot 
where the rites were performed. Allan 
was agitated by the fearful sights he 
had witnessed, and made use of two 
words meaning wealth. Lachlan, who, 
though the youngest man, had the 
greatest firmness, and had all his wits 
about him, asked progeny and wealth, 
and each obtained literally what he 
asked. 

When Allan was on his death-bed, 
and his pious friends advised him to be- 
ware of the wiles of Satan, he replied, 
that if Lachain Oer (who was then 
dead) and himself were to have the 
use of their arms, they would dethrone 
Satan, and take up the best births in 
his dominions. When Allan’s funeral- 
procession approached the church- 
yard, the second-sighted present saw 
Lachain Oer at some distance in full 
armour, at the head of a party in sable 
attire, and the smell of sulphur was 
perceived by all the people. 

The stone on which Cluase More, 
the fiercest of the cats, sat, is still ex- 
hibited, with marks visible in small 
pits on the surface. The word Taig- 
heirm may mean a house of arms, or 
the yells of cats, by a variation in the 
accent. 

Allan’s figure, in full armour, is cut 
on the stone which covers his grave; 
and the story of the Taigheirm, is al- 
ways attached to his name to this day.* 

Cameron, of Lochiel, performed 
the Taigheirm some time before this, 
and was presented with a small silver 
shoe, which was to be put on the foot 





oo 


* A very imperfect account of the Taig- 
heirm will be found in one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s notes to his beautiful poem, “ The 
Lady of the Lake.” 
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176 Origina 
of every son born in that family ; and 
this custom was always continued, un- 
til the shoe was unfortunately lost when 
Lochiel’s house was consmed by fire 
in 1746. This shoe fitted all of them 


MORILLA 


WueEN Macbeth, the usurper, obtain- 
ed possession of the Scottish throne, 
tradition says that he created his bro- 
ther Thane of Cawdor. Of this bro- 
ther was descended, in a direct line, 
Sir Hugh Calder, who held that estate 
in the 15th century. 

Sir Hugh had one daughter, his only 
child, and having no prospect of other 
children, she was destined to inherit 
the whole of his ample domains. 
While yet very young, she was an ob- 
ject of desire to the needy and to the 
ambitious. John of Lorne, second son 
of the Earl of Argyle, procured minute 
information of the situation and cir- 
cumstances of the family, and he re- 
solved on carrying heraway. Having 
selected a trusty party of his clan and 
followers, he found no difficulty in get- 
ting possession of the heiress of Calder, 
who was nursing at some distance 
from her father’s ancient castle. The 
nurse guessing the purpose for which 
the child was taken, bit a joint of her 
little finger to mark her identity, and 
instantly gave the alarm to her father. 
Sir Hugh made an early and vigorous 
pursuit, and was pressing hard ona 
party of the marauders, who had charge 
of a large boiler for cooking provisions. 


Poetry. 


but one ; and he afterwards turned his 
back to the foe at Sheriff Muir, having _ 
inherited a large foot by his mother, 

who was of another race. 


CALDER. 


Campbell of Inverliver, who command- 
ed this division, saw that the child 
would be rescued, unless means were 
found to retard the pursuit. He order- 
ed his own seven sons, who accompa- 
nied him, to invert the boiler, and to 
defend it to the last extremity. His 
commands were obeyed, and the seven 
brothers fell in defence of the boiler. 
From the extraordinary bravery with 
which it was defended, the Calders 
were convinced that the heiress was 
beneath it, and consequently exerted 
all their efforts to obtain possession of 
the boiler; but, behold, they found 
nothing there! The main body, how- 
ever, gained time to escape in safety, 
and Morilla Calder was carried to Loch 
Awe in triumph. In the midst of the 
joy expressed for acquiring possession 
of so rich an heiress, Campbell, of 
Achnanbreck, asked what was to be 
done if the girl died before she was of 
marriageable age? Inverliver prompt- 
ly replied, that she could never die so 
long as a red-haired lassie was to be 
found on either side of Loch Awe. 
Of the marriage which afterwards 
took place, is descended the present 
highly respectable and noble family of 
Cawdor. 





YOUTH. 


eee 


YOUTH is the victim of a morn, 
That flies the coming day ; 

It is the blossom on the thorn, 
Which rude winds sweep away. 


Tis like the charming hue which glows 
Upon a virgin’s face ; 

Till care hath nipp’d her fading rose, 
And wither’d every grace. 


It is the image of the sky 
In glassy waters seen ; 

When not a cloud appears to fly 
Across the blue serene. 

But when the waves begin to roar, 
And lift their foaming head, 

The mimic stars appear no more, 
And all the heaven is fled. 

"Tis fleeting as the passing ray 
Of bright electric fire ; 


Which gild the pole with sudden blaze, 
And in that blaze expire. 


And tender as the filmy threads, 
Which, in the dewy dawn, 

From flower to flower Arachne spreads 
Wide o’er the verdant lawn. 


It is the morning’s gentle gale, 
Which, as it softly blows, 

Scarce seems to sigh across the vale, 
Or bend the blushing rose. 

But soon the gathering tempests pour, 
And all the sky deform ; 

The gale becomes the whirlwind’s roar, 
The sigh, a raging storm. 


For care and sorrow’s morbid gloom, 
And. heart-corroding strife, 

And sickness, pointing to the tomb, 
Await the noon of life. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


(Sel. Mag.) 
COUNTRY ROUND JERICHO. 


UKE x. 30. A certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves.” 
“ About six o’clock in the morning, 
a Janissary was in waiting. Having 
been repeatedly assured that there was 
no danger on this side Jericho, and 
scarcely believing that there was any 
on the other, I had resolved upon hav- 
ing no other attendant, except him and 
my servant Nocholai. I was at the 
same time provided with a letter to the 
Governor of Jericho, commanding him 
to furnish me with an escort. As 
we were on the point of starting, Ni- 
cholai expressed a wish to see the Jor- 
dan: a horse was procured ; he gird- 
edon his sword, and, with my fowl- 
ing-piece in his hand, we sallied forth. 
The route is over hills, rocky, barren, 
and- uninteresting. We arrived at a 
fountain, and here my two attendants 
paused to refresh themselves. The 
day was so hot, that I was anxious to 
finish the journey, and therefore I hur- 
ried forwards. A ruined building situ- 
ated on the summit of a hill, was now 
within sight, and I urged my horse to- 
wards it. The Janissary now gallop- 
ed by me, and making signs for me not 
to precede him, he rode into and round 
the building, and then motioned me to 
advance. We came next to a hill, 
throngh the very apex of which has 
been cut a passage, the rocks over- 
hanging it on either side. I was in the 
act of passing through this ditch when 
a bullet whizzed by close to my head. 
I saw no one, and had scarcely time to 
think, when another was fired some 
short distance in advance. I could as 
yet see no one: the Janissary was yet 
beneath the brow of the hill, in his de- 
scent: I looked back, but my servant 
Was not yet within sight. I looked 
up, and within a few inches of my 
head were three muskets and three 
men taking aim at me. Escape or re- 
sistance were alike impossible. I got 
off my horse. Eight men jumped 





down from the rocks and commenced 
a scramble for me. I observed also a 
party running towards Nichoiai. At 
this moment the Janissary galloped 
in among us, with his sword drawn ; 
and, oo knew that if blood were spilt 
I should be sacrificed, I called upon 
him to fly. He wounded one man 
that had hold of me, and presently cut 
down a second Arab, and all the rest 
scrambled up the rocks. The Janis- 
sary turned his horse and rode off, call- 
ing on me to follow him, which [ did 
on foot. Inthe mean time the Arabs 
prepared the matchlocks, and opened 
a fire upon us, but only few of their 
shots came very near. We had ad- 
vanced about a league, when two of 
the banditti made a show of cutting us 
off. A sudden panic seized the Janis- 
sary; he cried on the name of the pro- 
phet, and galloped away. I called 
out to him that there were but two; 
that with his sword and pistols, if we 
stopped behind a stone, we could kill 
them both. He rode back towards the 
Arabs ; they had guns, and the poor 
fellow returned full speed. As he pass- 
ed I caught at a rope hanging from his 
saddle. I had hoped to have leaped 
upon his horse, but found myself una- 
ble; my feet were dreadfully lacerated 
by the honey-combed rocks. Nature 
would support me no longer; I fell, 
but still clung to the rope. In this 
manner I was drawn some few yards, 
till, bleeding from my ancle to my 
shoulder, I resigned myself to my fate. 
As soon as I stood up, one of my pur- 
suers took aim at me, but the other 
happening to advance between us, pre- 
vented his firing. He then ran up, 
and with his sword aimed such a blow 
as would not have required a second. 
His companion prevented its full effect. 
so that it merely cut my ear in halves, 
and laid open one side of my face. 
They then stripped me naked.” 

Sir F. Hennixer’s TRAveELs. 
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178 Scripture Poetry—Ruth. 


(Lon. Mag.) 
TRAITS OF THE FEMALE CHARACTER.—RUTH. 


Wuart a beautiful Poem, if I may so 
call it, is the Book of Ruth. Here is 
one of the few swiet and exquisitely 
faithful pictures, left us by the An- 
cients, of that noble tenderness which 
distinguishes the Female character. 
Ruth is both the pattern and the copy 
of the best of her sex. It has often, 
no doubt, been remarked asa defect 
among the Poets of Antiquity, that they 
have so rarely exhibited woman in all 
the peculiar loveliness of her nature. 
The Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Ro- 
mans, though Sophocles and a few oth- 
ers may afford partial exceptions, 
seem to have regarded the female sex 
as almost below the dignity of poetical 
notice. When they are introduced up- 
on the scene, it is almost always in mas- 
culine characters : they are men in wo- 
men’s apparel. Clytemnestra, Medea, 
Camilla, Amata, have all the rough- 
ness of the other sex, and but little of 
the tenderness of their own. Or if 
they are occasionally drawn with a 
more delicate pencil, it is only to exhi- 
bit them at the loom, amongst their 
maids, or engaged in their household 
affairs. Not to speak of the Deities, 
who seem to participate all the vices of 
the Human race and none of the vir- 
tues, Penelope, nay Andromache her- 
self, the most amiable female charac- 
ters painted by Homer, (who in pow- 
ers of delineation was the Shakspeare 
of that age), are but faint and lifeless 
representations of Woman as she is 
often to be found upon the great stage 
of Nature. The draught of the poet 
was infinitely less poetical than the ori- 
ginal, for the cold majestic housewifely 
deportment of Andromache towards 
Hector, even in the height of her grief 
for his departure, is such as no matron 
who tenderly loves her husband would 
assume. In this respect the Moderns 
have not only manifested a more deli- 
cate taste and refined sensibility, but 
have taken a much more philosophical 
view of human nature. The Ancients 
evidently seem to have considered wo- 
men an inferior species of beings to 
men, which is a doctrine as illiberal as 
itis unphilosopbical. ‘The sneer couch- 
ed in the very gender of Virgil’s “ va- 


rium et mutabile semper femina” is 
sufficient to indicate the opinion of the 
earlier ages; the literal translation of 
this sentence being,— Woman is a fic- 
kie and changeable animal. Indeed 
they seldom in their writings give us 
any reason to suppose that they exam- 
ined the subject with due attention ; 
they do not appear ever to have justly 
appreciated the peculiar graces of the 
female mind, or the characteristic vir- 
tues of the female disposition. The 
Turks are said to hold that women 
have no souls, and [I cannot but con- 
clude the Greeks and the Romans so 
far barbarians, that they were wholly 
ignorant of a fact which I am sure 
needs only be asserted to obtain gene- 
ral assent,—viz. the higher perfection 
of that quality which we denominate 
soul, in the female breast than in ours. 
Whatever we may arrogate in point of 
Understanding, whatever with respect 
to the grander emotions of the soul ;— 
where the finer dispositions or feelings 
(which we denominate par excellence, 
soul) are concerned, it must be allowed 
that the sex which is pre-eminent for 
delicacy of outward form, is proportion- 
ably endued with these nicer refine- 
ments of the spirit. 

Friendship and Love are two of 
those gentler passions in which soul is 
principally concerned. And the story 
of Ruth appears to confirm an old the- 
ory of mine, upon the comparative ca- 
pacities of the two sexes for the enter- 
tainment of these kindred emotions. It 
has long been a favourite opinion with 
me, that in purity of feelings where 
love is the passion, in devotedness of 
heart, and strength of attachment to 
the object preferred, women are, 
generally speaking, far nobler beings 
than men. Indeed if the reader agrees 
with me in the assertion made above, 
first that women are pre-eminent in 
soul, and secondly that soul is predom- 
inant in love, he must of necessity al- 
so agree with me, that women love 
with more truth and intensity than we 
do; thus far, my theory is impregna- 
ble. But besides the intensity of the 
feeling, I think its purity in the female 
breast is for the most part confirmed 
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by observation. In her loves, Woman 
is seldom more than an ardent friend ; 
in his, Man is never less than a lover. 
The last and best quality engaged in 
this passion,—Constancy, is, however, 
that in which I think the nobleness of 
the female heart chiefly remarkable. 
There is a spirit of peculiar devoted- 
ness to the object of her love, in the 
breast of a woman, a certain fortitude 
of affection, which no changes or 
chances of life can discourage, which 
increases with adversity, and which 
unkindness itself cannot subdue : Wo- 
man’s love, like an April flower, seems 
to bloom most sweetly in tears. To 
her, love is a second nature, the busi- 
ness of her life, the motive of her ac- 
tions, the theme of her waking thoughts, 
the shadow which her fancy pursues 
even in slumber ; it is the innate prin- 
ciple of her constitution, it is born with 
her, it grows with her heart-strings, 
and she rarely parts with it but with 
her life. Constancy is then, in her, 
almost an unavoidable virtue, for her 
happiness consists in loving and be- 
ing loved, which constancy best en- 
sures. By the very delicacy of her 
constitution she is bound to home, she 
is essentially domestic ; her tempera- 
ment therefore must be one which can 
be satisfied with sameness, else there 
would be no fitness between the being 
and its circumstances ; in other words, 
she is of a constant, faithful disposition. 
Of course I shall be understood as 
speaking generally ; there are many 
inconstant women. Nay, perhaps, 
where love is not immediately con- 
cerned, the same exquisite sensibility 
toevery thing’ eharming will induce 
fickleness: new pleasurable objects 
will excite new feelings. 


It is from this devotedness of spirit, 
that I conclude, in opposition to com- 
mon opinion, that Women are more 
capable of mutual Friendship than men. 
The domestic nature of the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, 
whereby their little weaknesses are 
perpetually brought into collision, suf- 
ficiently accounts for the infrequency 
or impermanency of their friendship 
amongst themselves,—if such allega- 
lion be true, which I am by no means 
inclined to admit. Comparing them 
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with ourselves in this particular, I dare 
say were Female Biography as copious 
and historical as ours, for every Py- 
lades and Orestes, it would be easy to 
quote a Naomi and Ruth. 

The story or poem, as given in the 
Sacred Writings, is an historical testi- 
mony in favour of the above conclusion, 
As well, therefore, to illustrate my po- 
sition, as to make a few cursory obser- 
vations on the beauties of Scripture 
Poetry, I beg leave to rehearse a few 
passages of the Book of Ruth. 


And Naomi said unto her two daughters-in-law, 
Go, return each to her mother’s house : the Lord 
deal kindly with you, as ye have deait with the dead 
and with me. 

The Lord grant that ye may find rest each of you 
in the house of her husband. Then she kissed them, 
and they lift up their voice, and wept. 


I must interrupt the course of the 
narrative here, to remark upon the ex- 
quisite beauty of the common scriptu- 
ral phrase, “they lift up their voice, 
and wept.” It is not only a very bold, 
but a critically just metaphor ; and al- 
so expresses most aptly that kind of ac- 
tion which generally accompanies loud 
weeping, where the bosom expands up- 
wards and the head is involuntarily 
raised or thrown back, to give strength 
and freedom to the voice. The ex- 
pression “to raise the voice” is much 
feebler, and whatever metaphor might 
once have been in it, is now unperceiy- 
ed by reason of its triteness. 


And they said unto her, Surely we will return 
with thee unto thy people. 

And Naomi said, Turn again, my daughters; 
why will you go with me? Are there yet any 
more sons in my womb, that they may be your hus- 
bands? - - --- 

And they lift up their voice, and wept again: 
and Orpah kissed her mother-in-law ; but Ruth clave 
unto her. 

And she said, Behold thy sister-in-law is gone back 
unto her people, and unto her gods; return thou 
after thy sister-in-law. 

And Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave thee, or to 
return from following after thee; for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest,1 will 
lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God: 

Where thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried: the Lord do so to me,and more also, if 
anght but death part thee and me, 

When she saw that she was stedfastly minded to 
go with her, then she left speaking unto her. 


How beautiful, how affecting is this 
story ! and how simply, yet poetically 
told. The chasteness and: concision of 
the manner is peculiarly admirable. 
There is nothing like false ornament 
or ambitious decoration in the lan- 
guage ; all is naturally and expressively 
related. What a pleasing image of ami- 
ability and tenderness does the second 
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verse present ; the matron blessing her 
two daughters, embracing them, and 
their returning no answer, but weep- 
ing. The loneliness, the resignation 
of the widowed childless Naomi, is 
also beautifully painted in the first. I 
would moreover especially point out to 
the notice of the reader, the mode in 
which Orpah’s departure is made 
known. ‘lhe sacred poet says, she 
“ kissed her mother-in-law.;” but he 
does not add, as a less skilful writer 
would have done,—and went her way. 
He leaves that to be implied by the re- 
mainder of the sentence. This brief 
way of narrating by implication, is ve- 
ry difficult of attainment, being apt to 
degenerate into obscurity. And for 
this best quality of narration,—concise 
perspicuity, the Scriptures, it must be 
acknowledged, are remarkable. ‘There 
is no laborious preparation for a com- 
ing incident, no minute detail of worth- 
less circumstantials ; the writer direct- 
ly. yet not abraptly, introduces the 
next subject at once. Ossian likewise 
excels in this particular. But,the ver- 
Ses quoted above are also as poetical 
in their measure, as in the imagery 
they contain. There isa sweet melan- 
choly cadence runs all through them, 
which is uncommonly delightful to the 
ear It is particularly remarkable in 
the first verse, and in Ruth’s answer to 
Naomi. Indeed, whether we consider 
the music of the periods, or the strength 
and pathos of the sentiments, | do not 
think it possible to point out in any 
book whatsoever, sacred or profane, a 
more truly poetical passage than this 
answer of Ruth. What an eloquence 
breathes through it, how forcible are 
the expressions, and how impassioned 
the manner. That spirit of devotion 
and determinedness of constancy, 
which I noted as a characteristic of 
the female disposition, is here most 
strikingly displayed. Ruth persists 
to the verge of obstinacy in accompa- 
nying her mother-in-law, and will not 
be persuaded even by the person she 
loves so ardently. The expression 
“Ruth clave unto her,” denotes this 
amiable persistence very happily. 

In the several accounts which his- 
torians have given us of Friendship be- 
tween man and man, we see much no- 


bleness of mind, much firmness of pur- 
pose displayed. Pylades and Orestes, 
Damon and Pythias, are splendid ex- 
amples of honour, magnanimity, cou- 
rage, and fidelity. But yet, if we cu- 
riously examine these stories, we shall 
find that the peculiar devotedness of 
spirit which I am inclined to attribute 
to the female sex, is never dwelt upon 
by the historian, never brought out in- 
to the foreground, never particularly 
insisted on as the sole ruling motive of 
action. ‘There is always some other 
inducement, some selfish principle 
leading one or other of the parties to 
the commission of the said act of 
friendship, some motive of action be- 
side the apparent one. ‘Thus we are 
told in the story of Theseus and Piri- 
thous, that one of these heroes accom- 
panied his friend to hell (by which 
some difficult adventure was figured). 
Here is fidelity to be sure, but this was 
clearly not the only motive. The 
principle of honour was another in- 
citement, and quite distinct from love 
or friendship) The glory of the ac- 
tion was a third. It is to the Book of 
Ruth we must turn, if we look for an 
historical example of pure and disin- 
terested friendship. ‘This fidelity of 
Ruth was built upon the single motive, 
love ; there was here no debt of honour 
to be paid, no fame or glory to be won. 
She followed Naomi from the sole and 
simple impulse of generous affection. 
And how beautifully this is set forth by 
the sacred poet, it is needless to ob- 
serve. 


And Naomi hada kinsman of her husband's, a 
mighty man of wealth, of the family of Elimelech, 
and ¢chis name was Boaz. 

And Ruth the Moabitess said unto Naomi, Let me 
now go into the field, and glean ears of corn after 
him, in whose sight I shall find grace. And she 
said unto her, Go, my daughter. 

Here is another remarkable instance 
of that direct and simple brevity which 
renders the style of these writings so 
animated; “ And she said unte her, 
Go, my daughter.” 

Ruth goes into the field to glean 
after the reapers, and there it was 
“ her hap to fight on a part of the field 
belonging unto Boaz.” Boaz inquires 
of his servant, “What damsel is this ?” 


and learning her story, addresses her: 
Then said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest thou not, MY 


daughter? Go not to glean in another field, neither 
go from hence, but abide here fast by my maidens. 
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Let thine eyes be on the field that they do reap, 
and go thou after them: Have I not the 
young men, that they shall not touch thee’ And 
when thou art athirst, go unto the vessels and drink 
of that which the young men bave drawn. 

Then she fell on her and bowed herself unto 
the ground, and said unto him, Why have I found 
grace in thine eyes, that thou shouldest take know- 
ledge of me, seeing I am a stranger. 

And Boaz answered, and unto her, It hath 
fully been shown to me, all thou bast done to thy 
mother-in-law, since the death of thine husband: 
and how thou hast left thy father and thy mother, 
and the land of thy nativity, and art come unto a 
people which thou knewest not heretofore. 

What an excellent moral lesson is 
here conveyed ; Ruth’s virtuous fideli- 
ty to Naomi is rewarded by the pro- 
tection of Boaz. Indeed the whole 
story is a striking exemplification of 
retributive justice; Ruth is preferred 
not only to be the wife of “a mighty 
man of wealth,” but to be the ances- 
tress in a direct line to the Messiah, 
for her goodness of heart and innate 
amiability of disposition, as displayed 
towards Naomi. But let the historian 
speak : 

And when she was risen up to glean, Boaz com- 
manded his young men, saying, Let her glean even 
among the sheaves, and reproach her not. 

And let fall also some of the bandfuls-on purpose 
for her, and leave them that she may glean them, 
and rebuke her not. 

There is a kind of rude delicacy in 
this proceeding of Boaz, which per- 
haps would be but ill exchanged for 
the more refined gallantry of modern 
times. His attentions towards Ruth 
are quite in the spirit of simplicity 
which prevailed in those unpolished 
ages, yet Raleigh himself could not 
have more adroitly contrived to furnish 
the Beautiful Gleaner with an abundant 
gathering. 

Ruth then returns with her gleanings 
to Naomi, who upon hearing the fa- 
vour she had obtained in the sight of 
Boaz, advises her to solicit his protec- 
tion according to the ceremonial of the 
Jews. Ruth accordingly performs this 
ceremonial, and, as the reader is doubt- 
less aware, is finally married to Boaz : 


So Boaz took Ruth, and she became his wife..... 
and she bare a son. 

And the women said unto Naomi, Blessed be the 
Lord which hath not left thee this day without a 
kinsman, that his name may be famous in Israel. 

And he shall be unto thee a restorer of thy life, 
and a nourisher of thine old age: for thy daughter- 
in-law which loveth thee, which is better to thee 
than seven sons, bath borne him. 


And Naomi took the c and laid it in her bosom 
and became he chy s 


With this beautiful image of the 
grateful widow with her daughter’s 
child in her bosom, the sacred author 


concludes his interesting, his pathetic, 
his incomparable story. 

Reverting to my theory concerning 
Friendship, it may be asked, Is not 
Orpah’s departure as unfavourable to 
your opinion, as Ruth’s permanence is 
the contrary? No: no more than 
the comparative weakness of Czsar’s 
boatmen, is an argument against the 
courage of our sex, because he was 
not as brave as Cesar himself. 
A much more plausible objection 
would be, that although friendships 
amongst women are, from their spi- 
rit of constancy, more permanent 
when made, yet that there is no natu- 
ral tendency in that sex towards mutu- 
al friendship. ‘This may be very true, 
and when I see it proved I shali be- 
lieve it. To say, however, that Wo- 
man’s love for the other sex interferes 
with her love for our own, goes but a 
very little way in advancing this proof, 
—for is not Man in an exactly similar 
predicament? We are told: Men, 
after marriage, frequently preserve 
their friendships as close as before; 
women generally, after the same cere- 
mony, sacrifice theirs. Granting the 
fact, what does it prove? ‘That wa- 
men are more inconstant than men? 
Certainly not: but that their domestic 
duties prevent them cultivating friend- 
ship as sedulously as before, and that 
this noble feeling declines, and per- 
haps gradually dies, as all feelings will, 
which are thus cut off from exercise. 
Those also who assert that women 
have not greatness of mind to enter- 
tain friendship, would do well to recol- 
lect that they Ifave softness and amia- 
bility of disposition, which is much 
better. Besides, I have Shakspeare on 
my side, whose 

name isa tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want. 


We cannot, surely, forget Helena’s 
address to Hermia, when Oberon 
had thrown his enchantments around 
them. 


Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 

The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have speut, 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 

For parting us—O, is all now forgot? 

All school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence ?— 
We Herwia, like two artificial gods, 

Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
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Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted ; 
But yet an union in partition, 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 
So with two seeming bodies, but one heart. 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
Here is Shakspeare, who seems to 
have made for himself a window in 
every human breast, here is the Grand 
Jnquisitor who penetrates with an intu- 
ition almost supernatural the mysteries 
of this “little world of man,” here is 
the infallible interpreter of Nature, 
Shakspeare himself, delineating a pic- 
ture of friendship the most perfect; 
and who compose the group on the 
foreground? Women! Now I put it 
to the candour of the reader, would 
Shakspeare have drawn such a vivid 
picture of female friendship, unless the 
propriety of it had been suggested to 
him by his previous observation of hu- 
man nature? Why did he never think 
of depicting two boys in such an atti- 
tude? 
ANTIGONE is another instance of fe- 
male devotedness. In defiance of the 
king’s edict, she piously inters the bo- 


dy of her brother Polynices, and ac- 
cording to the penalty denounced, is 
buried alive! Moreover Exvecrra 
sacrifices her own mother to avenge 
her father’s death; and it is especially 
worthy of notice, that her brother 
Orestes, who had the same reason to 


perform this revolting deed of justice, 
is quite a secondary personage in the 
tragedy, he is little more than a pas-— 
sive instrument in the hands of Electra. 
So that in both these cases, whether 
considered as matters of history or po- 
etical fiction, fidelity of spirit is assign- 
ed to the female sex, as a characteris- 
tic attribute distinguishing them above 
other men. Ido not however adduce 
either deed as a proof of woman’s con- 
stancy of affection ; they were rather 
acts of heathen piety. Much less are 
the Antigone and Electra of Sopho- 
cles to be looked upon as favourable 
pictures of the sex in general, nor as 
exonerating the poets of antiquity from 
the imputation of apathy with respect 
to the peculiar beauty of the female 
character. They are both, especially 
the latter, marked by a spirit of fierce- 
ness, which is by no means amiable. 
Antigone in the C£dipus Coloneus 
(which affords another instance of de- 
votedness, in the same person.) is a far 
more faithful copy of woman in the 
best array of her virtues. But where 
shall we find the tenderness, the deli- 
cacy of soul, the fineness of sensibility, 
and all the mild excellencies of the fe- 
male character, pourtrayed with such 
exquisite truth and feeling, as in our 
own Juliet, Desdemona, Ophelia, Cor- 
delia, Imogen, Hermione, and Miran- 
da? Rurn is alone worthy to join 
such a band of sister Perfections. 





LAMENT FOR THE PAST YEAR. 


Farewell, thou shadowy Year, farewell ; 
My heart feels light that thou art gone ; 
That last star was thy bu*tal light, 
That passing wind thy funeral moan. 
Another year ? It cannot be, 
Surely, what thou hast been to me ! 


Twelve months ago I sat, as now ; 
Glorious was the blue midnight, 
A glad sound came from many bells, 
And never shone the stars more bright ; 
I thought the sky, so calm, so clear, 
Might be an omen of the year. 


False sky ! false stars ! showed they their light 
But as in mockery to the eye, 
That sought in their bright page to read 
A something of its destiny ? 
Why looked they beauty, looked they hope, 
On such a darkened horoscope ! 


For, not one warning shadow told 
Hiow many clouds were on the wind, 

Of hopes that fell like autumn fruit, 
Leaving the sapless boughs behind ! 


All that has been may be again, 
And yet lives in my spirit’s pain. 


Now there is storm upon the sky, 
The clouds hang heavy, as with care > 
The stars have darkened one by one, . 
A moaning sound is on the air ; 
And be the year the worst to me, 
*Tis but what I expect should be. 


Come, thou new Year! I doubt thy life 
Will be such as thy birth has been, 
Ended as it begun, in tears, 
A desolate and darkened scene. 
There is now but one only thing 
Which I can wish, or thou canst bring- 


A deep, a lone, a silent grave, 

Is all I ask, dark Year, of thee ; 
To others hope and pleasure’ bring, 
But only bring the graveto me! 
The wearied heart, in its despair, 
Will seek and find a haven there. 


Jaw. 1, 1824, L. E. L- 
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SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY, NO. V. 
(Sel. Mag.) 
ON LIGHT AND COLOURS. 


ib my last paper, I adverted to the 
nature and property of solar light, 
confining my observations more pafti- 
cularly to the different coloured rays of 
which it is composed. I now proceed 
to consider some of its remaining pro- 
perties. 

The amazing velocity of light has 
been treated of in a former paper ; and 
therefore I need here merely remark, 
that this fact was first demonstrated by 
Roemer, a Danish philosopher, who 
proved that it requires about eight 
minutes to pass over one half of the 
earth’s orbit, consequently, that light 
moves at the rate of 200,000 miles in a 
second. Notwithstanding, however, 
this astonishing velocity of its parti- 
cles, their momentum is not so great as 
to discompese the delicate texture of 
the eye; and when a_ considerable 
quantity of its rays are collected in the 
focus of a powerful burning-glass, they 
are not capable of communicating the 
least motion to the thinnest laminz of 
metal (gold leaf for example) which 
can be exposed to their impact. 


The wonderful divisibility of the 
parts of matter is in nothing more ap- 
parent than in the minuteness of the 
particles of light. This divisibility of 
matter in general, may indeed be ma- 
thematically proved to be capable of 
being carried on ad infinitum; but 
though we are constrained to admit the 
possibility of the fact, yet we cannot 
form any just idea respecting it. The 
same difficulty of apprehension will at- 
tach to the minuteness of the particles 
of light: but still it has satisfactorily 
been shown, that a single inch of can- 
dle, while burning, is capable of giving 
out particles to the amazing number of 
209,617,040, with forty cyphers an- 
nexed ; at which rate there must issue, 
during one second of time, a number of 
particles “vastly more a_ thousand 
times a thousand million times the num- 
ber of sands which the whole earth it- 
self could contain, provided the whole 
Were solid.” 

How near those particles are to each 


other which constitute a ray of light, 
cannot with any accuracy be determin 
ed. Ifa burning stick be made to de 
scribe a circle by quickly turning it 
round, the whole circumference wi 
appear luminous; which shows that 
the impression made by the light upon 
the sensorium, when the stick is in any 
one point of the circumference, remains 
till the burning part of the stick returns 
again to the same point. Now it has 
been found, that if the revolution of the 
ignited body be performed in 7”, (or 
seven sixtieths of a second,) the whole 
circle appears luminous: that is, if the 
particles succeed each other at an in- 
terval which does not exceed that time, 
constant vision is produced ; and since 
light passes over more than 22,000 
miles in 7’”’, if the distance of the par- 
ticles be not greater than 22,000 miles, 
they are sufficiently contiguous to an- 
swer the purposes of constant vision. 
Newton supposes that the impression 
continues about a second of time. 
Light, when it comes in contact with 
bodies, is not only capable of ent 
into them ; but likewise of remaining 
within them; and, in many cases, the 
light thus absorbed may afterwards be 
extricated without its having under- 
gone any alteration. Mr. Canton 
made some ingenious experiments on 
this subject. He calcined* some o 
ter-shells in a good fire for half an 
hour, and then pounded and sifted the 
purest part of them. ‘Three parts of 
this powder were mixed with one part 
of the flowers of sulphur, and rammed 
into a crucible, which was kept red hot 
for an hour. The brightest parts of 
the mixture were then scraped off, and 
kept in dry well-stopped phials for 
use. If they be exposed for a short 
time to the rays of the sun, they will 
thus acquire the property of emitting 
light in the dark, so as to enable a per- 
son to distinguish the hour on his 
watch. After some time, it ceases to 


ee 





* To calcine is to bura in the fire toa 
calx, or substance equally reducible to pow- 
der. 
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184 On Light and Colours. 


shine, but recovers its property on be- 
ing again exposed to the light. These 
facts are curious, but we are not aware 
of any practical benefit which can _ re- 
sult from their discovery. The sub- 
stance formed as above, is termed py- 
rophorus and sometimes solar phos- 
phorus.+ 

Light not only enters into bodies, it 
also combines with them, and forms 
one of their component parts. It has 
been long known, that different kinds 
of meat and fish, when they are begin- 
ning to putrefy, become luminous in 
the dark, and of course give out light ; 
this is the case particularly with the 
whiting, the herring, and the mackerel. 
This phosphorescence of fish and ani- 
mal substances was first investigated 
by Canton, who has furnished a num- 
ber of interesting experiments. The 
subject, however, has been more fully 
entered into and extended by Dr. 
Hulme. 

If two drams of the flesh of herrings 
be put into a dram of sulphate of mag- 
nesia, (Epsom salts,) on the second 
evening a ring of light will be perceiv- 
ed round the top of the liquid, but it 
will still be dark below, but on shaking 
the phial, the whole will become beau- 
tifully luminous. On the third night, 
the light rises again to the top, but the 
ring is not so luminous as on the pre- 
ceding night, nor the whole mixture 
after shaking it. Sometimes the light 
disappears entirely on the third even- 
ing. A similar experiment may be 
made with sea-water. In this case, 
on the second night the liquid is dark, 
on the third lucid, on the fourth very 
luminous, on the fifth it begins to de- 
cline, on the sixth diminishes still fur- 





t Baldwin's Phosphorus, a similar com- 
position, may be made as follows. Put 
some dry nitrate of lime into a crucible, 
and place it in a clear fire, and let it re- 
main in a state of fusion for about ten min- 
utes; then pour it out into a warm iron 
vessel and it becomes solid ; break it into 
pieces, and inclose them in well-stopped 
phials. Expose these phials to the direct 
rays of the sun for some hours, and when 
taken into a dark place they will give out 
a considerable quantity of light. If muri- 
ate of lime be taken instead of nitrate, 
and treated in exactly the same manner, 
a similar effect is produced. This lat- 
ter. substance is termed Homberg’s Phos- 
phorus. 


ther, and on the seventh entirely disap- 
pears. At this period, however, nei- 
ther the flesh nor the liquid have any 
smell of putrescence. Similar appear- 
ances took place by the same treat- 
ment of mackerel. 

But the property of emitting light is 
not confined to either these solar pylo- 
phori, or to the pyrophori made by so- 
lutions of animal substances. ‘There 
are also living pyrophori ; such as the 
glow-worm, lantern-fly, and many oth- 
er insects. The luminous matter of 
the glow-worm is a liquid secreted and 
retained in the lower part of the abdo- 
men. If the fluid be squeezed out, it 
still retains its shining property, and 
may be spread upon the palm of the 
hand, but in this state it soon disap- 
pears. The light is most vivid when 
the creature isin motion. Its luminous 
appearance, however, is at all times in- 
terrupted by periods of either diminish- 
ed light or total darkness. In its most 
vivid state, the colour of the light emit- 
ted is of a bright yellow or orange. 

Many sensible effects are produced 
on bodies by the absorption of light. 
Plants, for instance, may be made to 
vegetate tolerably well in the dark; 
but in that case colour is always white, 
they have scarcely any taste, and con- 
tain but a very small portion of com- 
bustible matter. In a very short time, 
however, after their exposure to the 
light, their colour becomes green, their 
taste is stronger, and the quantity of 
combustible matter is considerably in- 
creased. Celery, for example, re- 
quires to be covered with earth, in or- 
der to its becoming an article suitable 
for food; for by this means the light is 
excluded, which would very soon turn 
it green, and would make its flavour so 
strong as to render it unfit to be eaten. 
A strong attraction of affinity is obser- 
vable between light and living vegeta- 
bles. This fact is familiar to those who 
have placed trees in windows, for they 
always lean towards the light. This 
would be stilt more observable by 
wholly confining them in a dark room, 
into which light was admitted only by 
a small hole : they would first turn and 
then grow towards it, until they should 
be able to get though it into the oped 
light. 
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(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL: 


“ His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more.” 


«oc = & HY as for the matter 
o’that, (said old Jem 

Breeching, knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe, and preparing to recharge,) 
—As for the matter o’that, I’ve had all 
sorts of acquaintances, from Bet Blow- 
sey, the bumboat woman, down to the 
Duke of Wellington ; aye, and I’ve 
been among Royals too. Why, there 
was the Duke of C , him as took 
command in the Downs at the first of 
the Peace, when all the Hemp-he-roars 
and Kings came to pay our honour’d 
Majesty a visit under that ’ere thing- 
um-eye they ’ve got at Woolwich now 
for a rot-under. There was a sight! 
We would’nt look at your common 
lords and ladies then. I remember 
old Blue-cheer landing, .nd Play-’toff 
Prince of Easy-Humbug, for I belong- 
ed to the yacht that took old Loo-he- 
de-sweet to France; and so we saw 
‘em all for nothing. But, somehow or 
other, there warn’t one to beat our own 
good old George; and then there was 
that lovely flower of British growth, 
our own dear Princess Charlotte, so 
like her Royal Grandfather. There, 
messmates, | won’t say another word 
about it; I sees you’re all affected. 
Some on you remembers the Countess 
of Elgin hired cutter, commanded by 
Mich. C—ford, when Bobby H——~- 
was Master. Well, d’ye see, Mich 
was ashore at Deal, with his jib bows- 
ed chock a block, and turning the cor- 
her in Middle-street with fresh way, 
he come stem on, right into the Duke’s 
hull. ¢Halloo! halloo!? vero 
His Royal Highness,) what ship do you 
belong to ??—¢ No ship at all, (hiccup) 
my Lord—your Majesty, I mean, 
‘Do you know this Officer ?? enquired 
the Duke, turning to Captain A——. 
Know me, (said Mich, making ano- 
ther tack towards him,) aye, to be sure 
he does”—‘ Tis the Commander of 
the cutter,’ said Captain A—. ¢ You're 
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drunk, Sir,? continued the Duke. 
‘ Beg your pardon, (hiccup) your Roy- 
al Highness—I am as sober (Mee) 
as a prince.’—‘ I say you’re abomina-~ 
bly drunk, Sir.’—‘ Well, well, an’t 
please your Royal, Highness, | may 
be (hiccup) about half seas over.’—~ 
‘Then, Sir, my orders are, that you 
keep half seas over for the next week 
to come ; so go on board, get under 
weigh, and cruize at the back of the 
Goodwin till recalled.’ ‘ Aye, aye, 
an’t please your Royal (hiccup) High- 
ness, Ill be off the Good-un directly ;? 
and away he started. Poor Mich was 
a jovial fellow, but Death grappled 
him at last. He was a great favourite 
with all the Captains, and obtained his 
commission partly through merit, and 
partly on account of a humorous Po- 
em address’d to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty. I recollect once falling in 
with his vessel off the Texel. -*‘ How 
are you, Mr. C ?? says our Com- 
mander, hailing him. ‘ More troubled 
with the wind than the weather, Sir, 
(replied C ,) for my spirits are ter- 
ribly low. Cuan you spare mea few 
nervous drops?’—‘ Aye, aye; let’s 
have something to put ’em in.’ ¢ Thank 
ye, Sir, thank ye; 'ilsend my Joey 
(a three-gallon bottle to which he gave 
that name)—I’ll send my Joey.” The 
boat was lower’d down, and Joey came 
aboard. The Captain, without notic- 
ing its size, ordered the Steward to fill 
it. ‘* What are you about there below, 
Steward? (said the Commander ;) 
What makes you so long?’ —‘ I han’t 
half filled the bottle yet, Sir.’ * Not half 
filled it!—why how much does it 
hold ??—* Three or four gallons, Sir.’ 
‘Confound the fellow ! Countess a-hoy !” 
‘ Halloo !—‘ I say, C—ford, if ever 
you send your Joey aboard of me 
again, and I don’t break his neck, 
there’s no snakes in Vir-ginny. Why 
he’s nearly swallowed all my grog !’” 








“ Ah, (says old Ben Marlin,) them 
there were glorious times ! But, how- 
somever, we are never satisfied. When 
we used to drink Malmsy Madeira out 
of a bucket, the toast was always ‘ Bet- 
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ter luck still.’ Touch the bell, Dick 
Wills.” ‘ Aye, aye,’ says Dick, rat- 
tling the poker and tongs together. 
Landlord, (said Ben, as he enter’d,) 
it’s a sad heart as never rejoices ; and 
so, d’ye see, having received a present 
of rhino from an old friend, why bring 
us in a bucket of flip for all hands.” 
This was extremely welcome, and ve- 
ry gratefully acknowledged. ‘The flip 
was brought. “ And now (says Ben) 
I'll tell you a rum story, that happened 
about twenty years ago this very day. 
Why aye, that was one of the rummest 
rigs that ever ] seed ; zounds, it put all 
Portsmouth in a_ mutiny !”—‘ Hoot, 
hoot ! (said old Hameish,) dinna mak 
twa bobs ata cherry, mon, but gie’s 
the account, and let’s hae it wi’ muckle 
glee; only bearing in memorial that 
*tis ane o’ the rules of this Saucyation 
that nae ane is to indulge i’ the flights 
0’ fancy, vulgo a lie, without its being 
barefaced, in contradistinction to the 
naked truth.’ ‘Be aisey, Hameish, 
(says Teddy.) and don’t make a both- 
eration. How can he lie while he 
sits? And as for lying at full length, 
och don’t mention it—he’ll never do 
that again. Isn’t he getting as straight 
as a ram’s horn? Arrah, Ben, my 
darling, get on, and don’t stop ; do the 
thing dacently—begin in the middle, 
and make both ends meet.? “ Why, 
d’ye see, (says Ben,) it was that ’ere 
time when most of the channel fleet 
were at Spithead, and_ liberty-men 
were ashore every day. Well, the old 
Barfleur was going to be paid off, and 
what does we do, but determined to 
have a grand sheave-o before all hands 
separated. So we sends despatches to 
Fareham to have a good dinner ready 
for us New Year’s Day, with oceans 
of grog and mountains of bacca; and 
so we muster’d that ere morning to the 
number of sixty or seventy, some on 
horses, some on donkeys; and as for 
chaises and gigs, there was a pretty 
set-out. Well, we weighed with a foul 
wind from Capstan-square, and after 
making a great many tacks, hove to 
before the Admiral’s, and saluted him 
with three hearty cheers.* Harry Cole 
was mounted on a Jerusalem poney, 
that backed astarn right through the 
window of a pastry-cook’s shop. 
There was a dish of flummery, pies, 


and tarts, rolled in all directions; it 
soon made a-bun-dance among the 
small fry—barbers and sweeps, brick- 
layers and tailors, my eyes! there was 
precious work! Well, old Harry dis- 
mounted, and taking his hanimal on 
his shoulders, walks deliberately out, 
and sets him down in the street, order- 
ing ’em to send in their bill, and he’d 
make good the damages. At last we 
clear’d the town, and formed the order 
of sailing in two divisions. Black 
Jackson, the captain of the main-top, 
commanded one, and Jem Crampton 
the other, and the wind coming favour- 
able, the signal was made to crack 
on all sail. It wasa fine sight to see 
the small craft scud out of our way, 
and the road was lined with spect-ta- 
toes to gaze atthe fleet. Well, d’ye 
see, Tom Butt—you remember Tom 
Butt, a comical crojack eyed fellow, as 
dry as a biscuit when he was well 
soak’d? Tom Butt had got a dull 
sailer, that wouldn’t answer her helm, 
and so he and Jack Moberly, whose 
craft was every bit as bad, were left 
astern. ‘Tom, thinking she was out of 
trim and too much by the head, gets 
out of the saddle, and shifts ballast far- 
ther aft; that was worse, for bis vessel 
luft right up in the wind, came athwart 
Jack’s bows, and capsized him in an 
instant; but that warn’t the best of it: 
however, we had a glorious day, and 
next morning toss’d up our anchors for 
Portsmouth. Well, poor Jack Mober- 
ly was teken before the Mayor by the 
rogue of a landlord that hired him the 
horse, and all hands attended as wit- 
nesses ; indeed it made such a kick up, 
that hundreds were in attendance out- 
side the court. Jack, his face plas- 
tered and patch’d in all directions, was 
put to the bar, the landlord on his 
right, and Tom Butt on his left. ‘ Well, 
what is your complaint?” said-Sir — 
C—ter. ‘ Why, please your worship, 
I hired this here fellow a horse—’ 
‘Fellow! (says Jack) whodo you call 
fellow? ve got a collar to my shirt 
as well as you.’ ‘ Don’t interrupt him, 
my friend,’ said the mayor. ‘ There, 
(replied Jack, slueing round to the 
landlord,) doesn’t his bonour call me 
friend ?>—-and shiver my old tarry 
trowsers if I won’t be a friend to your 
worship as long as you live.’ ‘ Well, 
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well, let the man go on.’ ‘So I hired 
him a horse.” * That’s a_ cracker 
(says Tom Butt) as how it was no 
more like a horse than your honour, 
but a broken-back’d rattle-trap ould 
mare; and, belike your worship—’ 
‘I must insist on one speaking ata 
time, (said the mayor) and first let me 
hear the man’s complaint.’ * Why, 
please your worship, they hired my 
mare, as capital a roader as ever was 
backed, thof I say it myself; she cost 
me—’ ‘ But that has nothing to do 
with the concern !? exclaimed the ma- 
gistrate. ‘No, your worship: Well, 
yesterday they brings her back again, 
both knees broke, and her face cut to 
pieces, and so I threw her on his 
hands, to make good the loss, but they 
refuse to satisfy me.’ * What do you 
estimate the worth of the beast?’ 
‘Thirty pound, your worship, and lit- 
tle enough too.’ * Well, my friend, 
and what have you to say to that?’ 
‘Why, if you pleases (says Tom Butt) 
I'll overhaul the whole matter, for my 
messmate is rather taut bound about 
the upper works.’ *¢ Let mé hear it 
then as quick as possible.” *‘ Why 
d’ye see, we met to have a bit ofa jol- 
lification, as all hands were going to be 
drafted into different ships. Well, 
your worship, the fleet weigh’d from 
the town, and the commander in chief 
made the signal to make all possible 
sail, and so they crack’d on, that I and 
Jack here were left hull down astern. 
Well, your honour, being willing to 
drag up with the rear squadron, we 
carried a taut press, but a sudden squall 
threw us slap aback, and Jack’s vessel 
being crazy and leaky withal, turned 
the turtle with him, and, sore enough, 
Stove in the animal’s bows, and carried 
away part of Jack’s cutwater, and sun- 
dry other damages. Well, *twas a 
blessed thing that the squall did hap- 
pen, for the fleet were obliged to shor- 
ten sail; and so some an ’em was or- 
dered to take him in tow. As soon as 
the rain abated and the wind lull’d, 
they carried on, and got to Fareham in 
good time. Jack Tempest made sail 
to the doctor’s for six yards of plaster, 
and so we parcell’d and woulded the 
shiver’d parts in both the beast and 
my messmate, giving ’em a good lick 


of tar; and then we brought him toa 
court-martial for losing his ship, but 
after a close flistigation of the case, he 
was honourably quided, for it was ful- 
ly—’ At this moment there was a 
terrible rookery and noise outside the 
court—‘ See what’s the matter there,’ 
said the mayor. ‘The hubbub continu- 
ed, and the officer returned with a re- 
port that it was some sailors had 
brought another witness. ‘ Let *em 
come in,’ says the magistrate. The 
doors were opened, and in came Joe 
Jarves, leading the ould mare. My 
eyes! there was a bobbery. ‘The ani- 
mal was strips of plaster from stem to 
starn, and looked in a state of starva- 
tion. 1 dare say the crows always 
followed her. Howsomever, Joe be- 
gins—‘ Look here, your worship, my 
messmate is in limbo for breaking this 
here creature’s knees; now I say she 
ought to be clapp’d in limbo for breaking 
my messmate’s face, for that ere genus 
there said she had been over the road 
hundreds of times; now Jack had ne- 
ver steered that course before; which 
ought to know best, your worship? 
But to prove the roguery of the thing, 
look, your worship, one bridle-port is 
fast jamm’d and bolted in her head, 
and the other hasn’t been opened since. 
Then she had an ugly knack of stop- 
ping, and swinging one leg all manner 
of ways. like a dog-vane in a calm. 
We offered to make reparation, but he 
wouldn’t agree to it, and swore he’d 
bring a civil action against Jack for 
the recovery of the beast. Whether 
this is a civil action to clap Jack in 
limbo I leave to your worship to judge; 
and as for the recovery of the creature, 
didn’t we try all we could to recover 
her? Didn’t we fish her game-leg and 
do the needful,and hasn’t sh¢ had strong 
beer to drink, while all’ the rest had 
water? and didn’t we bring her 
home in a coal-waggon, riding all 
the way ? and if that warn’t enough to 
recover her, why she'll never be better.* 
Old Joe’s appeal, and the sight of the 
mare, did the business; we were or- 
dered to pay five pounds and the doc- 
tor’s bill, and then all hands adjourned 
to the Sally-port, where we drank suc- 
cess to the ould mayor of Portsmouth 
and the ould mare of Common-hard. 


AN OLD SAILOR. 
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CHEMICAL ESSAYS. NO. III. 





(Sel. Mag. March.) 
SIMPLE SUPPORTERS OF COMBUSTION.—OXYGEN—CHLORINE—IODINE. 


We considered, in our last number, 
the powers of matter-—homoge- 
neous attraction, heterogeneous attrac- 
tion, caloric, and electricity. We will 
now proceed to examine some of the 
bodies influenced by these principles. 
We must first give a systematic list 
of some of these substances. The first 
class we shall notice, is that which com- 
prises all the simple supporters of com- 
bustion. ‘They are remarkable for the 
great combinations they form with the 
simple inflammable bodies, and they 
are all capable of producing acids. 
They are considered as endued with 
the negative electricity, and are called 
acidifying electro-negative supporters 
of combustion. They are three : 


1, OXYGEN. | 2. CHLORINE. | 3. IODINE. 


The second class we must consider 
as the simple acidifiable and inflamma- 
ble substances. These are all electro- 
positive: they for the most part com- 
bine with the three substances before 
enumerated, and some of these com- 
pounds form acids. Their number is 


Six: 
1. HYDROGEN. | 3. SULPHUR. 5. CARBON. 
2. NITROGEN. | 4. PHOSPHORUS. | 6. BORON. 


In the new nomenclature, several 
endings of words have been adopted, 
to make more clear and concise the 
meaning of phrases which were be- 
fore used. ‘The acidifying principles 
before mentioned enter into two classes 
of compounds, both with each other, 
and with the bodies of the second and 
third class. ‘Those which are not acid 
are commonly distinguished by the ter- 
mination ide, as oxide of nitrogen, ox- 
ide of chlorine, chloride of sulphur, 
iodide of iron, &c.: and if more than 
one compound is produced, the termi- 
nations ous and ic are used to designate 
the relative proportions of the support- 
ers of combustion. Thus nitrogen 
forms two oxides: that containing the 
smallest proportion of oxygen is the 
nitrous oxide; that containing the lar- 
gest, nitric oxide. The same differ- 
ence is maintained in the designations 


of acids; sulphuric and sulphurous 
acids, malic, malous, &c. ‘The differ- 
ent combinations of the metals with 
oxygen are expressed by prefixing to 
the first compound protoxide, the next 
deutoxide, &c. ‘The acids terminat- 
ing in ous produce compounds termi- 
nating in. ite. Thus sulphurous acid 
and potassa form sulphite of potassa ; 
those terminating in ic produce com- 
pounds ending in ate. ‘Thus nitric 
acid and soda form a nitrate of soda; 
nitrous acid and soda form nitrite of 
soda. When the same acid combines 
with more than one oxide of the same 
metal, the first syllable of the Greek 
word is prefixed to the salt; thus the 
protosulphate and persulphate of iron 
signify the combination of sulphuric 
acid with the protoxide and peroxide 
of iron. 

The compounds of the simple in- 
flammable bodies with each other are 
commonly designated by the termina- 
tion uret ; as phosphuret of sulphur, 
carburet of phosphorus. 

Having thus given some account of 
the new nomenclature, we will examine 
the first substance in the class of acidi- 
fying principles, oxycen. ‘This is a 
transparent gas of greater weight than 
atmospheric air. It may be obtained 
by heating the salt cailed chlorate of 
potash, in a glass retort, to a state of 
redness. If the beak of the retort be 
immersed in water while the bulb is 
heated, the gas rises through the water, 
and may be collected with a glass ves- 
sel which is filled with water, and held 
over the beak of the retort; the gas 
displaces the water, and occupies the 
room it before held. It may be obtain- 
ed from the black oxide of manganese, 
in a glass retort, when some sulphuric 
acid is poured on it, and it is heated 
considerably.* It may also be obtain- 





* The apparatus for collecting gases 
generally made use of is of the following 
kind. itis a japanned iron vessel, contain- 
ing a shelf perforated with holes, through 
which the gas may pass into inverted ves- 
sels provided to hold it. 
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ed from red oxide of lead, and even 
nitre; though this last substance 
does not yield it in any considerable 
purity. 

Besides having no colour, and being 
perfectly transparent, oxygen has nei- 
ther taste nor smell. It supports res- 
piration and combustion most power- 
fully. Atmospherie air consists of 
nitrogen (a gas enumerated in our se- 
cond class) and oxygen. Oxygen is 
that which renders our atmosphere 
respirable. But an atmosphere of 
oxygen would be too stimulating for 
our lungs, and cause them to act too 
rapidly; nitrogen, therefore, tempers 
this quality and renders the compound 
more suitable for the purpose of sup- 
porting life. Here we see the kindest 
arrangements of the Creator of all 
things, in forming an atmosphere, 
which is neither too invigorating nor 
too depressing for our system. “ O 
that men would therefore praise the 
Lord for his goodness!” If the dis- 
coveries in Chemistry were viewed 
with a desire to admire the goodness 
of the Sovereign of the universe, we 
should be constrained each moment 
to acknowledge, “ that it well be- 
comes men to be thankful.” But to 
proceed. 


A simple experiment will show how 
vividly oxygen supports combustion. 
Let the operator obtain a glase retort, 
and put into ita small quantity (say 
fifteen grains) of chlorate of potash, or 
black oxide of manganese,made into the 
subsistence of a paste with sulphuric 
acid. Let him heat the bulb of the 
retort over a spirit or argand lamp, 
and collect the gas in inverted glasses 
over water. ‘The best instrument per- 
haps to collect it in for this experi- 
ment (to one who is not provided with 
a glass-stopped bell-glass) would be a 
bottle. When the vessel is full of oxy- 
gen, let him select a cork which just 
fills the mouth, and let him fix into 
this a piece of thin iron wire, wound 
round a pencil, or any thing of that 
Sort, into a spiral shape like a cork- 
screw. Having fixed this to the cork, 
let him place on the end of it a small 
pice of ignited tinder, and immerse the 
Wire into the vessel containing the 
oxygen. A vivid combustion will en- 
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sue: the wire will ignite, and burn 
with the greatest brilliancy ; it will 
throw out scintillations of the melted 
metal. 

This is a very beautiful and at the 
same time a very safe experiment, in 
which there is no danger to the opera- 
tor, and which requires no expensive 
apparatus. It was considered that 
there could be no combustion without 
the presence of oxygen ; but recent ex- 
periments have proved that this is not 
correct. Chlorine and iodine will sup- 
port combustion, even though oxygen 
may be absent. Combustion is con- 
sidered to arise from any intense medi- 
calaction. It is now supposed, that 
there can be no combustion, when oxy- 
gen, chlorine,and iodine, are all absent. 


Let us now proceed to our second 
substance in the first class, CHLORINE. 
Chlorine is a permanently elastic gas, 
of a yellowish green colour, of a sour 
and irritating taste and smell. Its spe- 
cific gravity is very great: taking hy- 
drogen as 1.00, oxygen is 15.00, chlo 
rine, 33.5. Chlorine is possessed of 
the negative electricity. Chlorine will 
support combustion : a taper put into 
it, burns in a manner inferior to what 
it does in the open air; but some bo- 
dies, such as phosphorus, &c. take fire 
immediately and spontaneously. Dutch 
leaf, when inflamed by a small piece of 
ignited tinder, burns in a beautiful man- 
ner. Chlorine may be obtained by 
heating black oxide of manganese in a 
glass retort. It is copiously produced ; 
and may be collected over hot water, 
as cold water absorbs it rapidly. The 
greatest care should be taken by the 
young operator in his attempts on this 
gas, as it is extremely pernicious if res- 
pired, even when much diluted with 
atmospheric air. It used to be called 
by the French chemists, oxymuriatic 
acid. It is not altered by being expos- 
ed to very high temperatures. Chlo- 
rine unites with oxygen in three de- 
grees, forming an oxide and two acids. 
Oxide of chlorine, euchlorine, is of a 
very deep colour: it is not so irritable 
or disagreeable in smell as chlorine it- 
self: it detonates when gently heated. 
It was discovered by Sir Humphrey 
Davy. It may be obtained by mixing 
chlorate of potash and sulphuric acid, 
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190 Original Poetry. 


and heating the mixture in a small re- 
tort to the temperature of 150°; it con- 
sists of two volumes of oxygen united 
with one of chlorine. The acids are 
chloric and perchloric.. The salts are 
called chlorates: the remarkable ones 
have long been known under the name 
of oxymuriates. , 

Our third substance will be seen by 
a reference to the list to be I10DINE. 
It has a bluish black colour; when 


crystallized is of a metallic lustre; at 
80° itrises in fumes; at 130° more 
rapidly ; at 220° it fuses, and produ-— 
ces copious violet-coloured fumes, 
which condense in brilliant plates. 
Iodine unites with oxygen and chlo- 
rine, and forms two acid compounds, 
which as they are little known and of 
little use we will pass over. ‘The ope- 
ration of forming iodine is difficult and 
tedious. 





(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


THE FORSAKEN. 


Oh cast that shadow from thy brow, 
My dark-eved love; be glad awhile: 
Has Leila’s song no music now ? 
Is there no charm in Leila’s smile? 


There are young roses in my hair, 

And morn and spring are on their bloom ; 
Yet you have breathed their fragrant air 

As some cold vapour from the tomb. 


There stands the vase of crystal light, 

Veined witb the red wine’s crimson stains,— 
Has the grape lost its spell to-night? 

For there the cup untouched remains. 


I took my lute for one sad song, 
I sang it, tho’ my heart was wrung, 
The sweet sad notes we’ve loved so long ; 
Yet heard you not, tho’ Leila sung. 


I press’d my pale pale cheek to thine, 
Tho’ it was wet with many tears, 

No pressure came, to answer mine, 
No murmur breathed, to soothe my fears. 





Ah, silent still? then know T all 

My fate! And must we part at last ? 
In mercy, gentle Heaven, recall 

Only the memory of the past ! 


Never yet did the first June flower 
Bare purer bosom to the bee, 

Than that which yielded to Love’s power, 
And gave its sweetest wealth to thee. 


"Twas a new life: the earth, the sky, 
Seem’d to grow fairer for thy sake ; 
But this is gone,—oh destiny, 
My heart is withered, bid it break! 


My garden will lie desolate, 

My flowers will die, my birds will pines 
All I once lov’d I now shall hate, 

With thee changed every thing of mine. 


Oh speak not now, it mocks my heart, 
How can hope live when love is o’er? 
I only feel that we must part, 
I only know—we meet no more! L.E.L. 


ee eee 


(Lond. Mag.) 


TO HIS MISTRESS’S LIPS.* 


SWEET thornless rose, 
Surpassing those 
With leaves at morning’s beam dividing ; 
By Love’s command 
Thy leaves expand 
To show the treasure they were hiding. 


Oh tell me! Flower, 
When hour by hour 
I doating gaze upon thy beauty, 
Why thou the while 
Dost only smile 
On one whose purest love is duty ? 


Does pity give 
That I i live, 
That smile to show my anguish over ; 
Or cruel coy, 
Is it but joy 
To see thy poor expiring lover ? 


Whate’er it be, 
Or cruelty, 
Or pity to the humblest, vilest ; 
Yet can I well 
Thy praises tell, 
If while [ sing them thou but smilest. 


When waters pass 
Through springing grass, 
With wurmuring song their way beguiling, 
And flowerets rear 
Their blossoms near, 
Then do we say that Earth is smiling. 


When in the wave 
The Zephwrs lave 
Their dancing feet with ceaseless motion ; 
And sands are gay 
With glittering spray, 
Then do we talk of smiling Ocean. 


When we behold 
A veil of gold 
O’erspread the sky at morn and even, 
nd Pheebus’ light 
Is broad and bright, 
Then do we say ’tis smiling Heaven: 


Though Sea and Earth 
May smile in mirth, 
And joyous Heaven may return it; 
Yet Earth and Sea 
Smile not like thee, 
And Heaven itself has vet to learn it. 





* From the German of Gabrietlo Chiabrera. 
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¢Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


A COCKNEY SQUIRE* 


SIR 
HAV E often heard it remarked, 
that the recollections of a long life 
would furnish incidents as singular as 
any recorded in the annals of fiction, 
and delineations of character as gro- 
tesque and absurd as any which can be 
produced on the stage in the broadest 
farce. My own experience very much 
inclines me to agree to this opinion ; 
and while | was reading your analysis 
of Percy Mallory, the character of Sir 
Ferebee de Lacy brought to my re- 
membrance a person well known to 
me in my youth, and of whom [ am 
strongly impelled to relate a few traits : 
After a lapse of forty years, and a 
more extensive knowledge of mankind, 
the character of this person still ap- 
pears to me singular and amusing. He 
was the Squire of the parish in which I 
was born, and in which I passed my 
earliest and happiest years; aman of 
large fortune, which he had accumu- 
lated in trade. With this be purchas- 
ed from a noble but decayed family a 
considerable estate, with a handsome 
mansion, and removed from St. Mary 
Axe to take possession of it, with a de- 
termined purpose not only to become a 
country gentleman, but a fine gentle- 
man; a pattern of good breeding ; 
the glass in which his neighbours 
might dress themselves. My father 
always attributed this last resolution to 
his having once passed an hour in 
company with Richardson, (an occur- 
rence he was fond of relating,) at the 
time when “Sir Charles Grandison” 
was in his meridian of glory. In pur- 
Suance of this plan, his manners were 
punctilious to the last degree ; he al- 
ways bowed on the hand of every lady 
he addressed with the commonest ci- 
vility; the whole world would not 
have bribed him to turn his back in go- 
ing outofa room. Ican laugh now 
at the wicked and eager hope with 
which my brother and I used to watch 
his exit from the fire-place to the door 
of his forty-five feet long saloon, and 
with what glee we anticipated that 
same unlucky chance would overthrow 


him in the progress of his backing and 
bowing. But those were not the days 
of foot-stools, ottomans, and work-ta- 
bles; no elegant lumber littered his 
drawing-room, and the experienced pi- 
lot always reached the port in safety. 
At the time I remember him, he was a 
little spare creature, hardly five feet 
high, very much resembling Falstafi’s 
description of Justice Shallow ; pinch- 
ed in the waist like an hour-glass, and 
giving the idea ofa dried wasp. Over 
this anatomy was stretched a skin ex- 
actly the colour of a walnut, the . effect 
relieved by a jet-black wig curled 
above the ears and tied behind. On 
high days this was exchanged for a wig 
with a high-powdered toupet, a bushy 
frizure at the sides, and a bag. He ge- 
nerally wore a grass-green suit with a 
gold edging, and a little triangular 
cocked-hat under his arm. At his first 
outset as a rural economist his fame 
quickly spread ; his agricultural expe- 
riments were only rivalled in absurdity 
by the schemes of the Laputan sages. 
Of these I only recollect two or three : 
the first,a plan for fattening pigs on 
cucumbers, which was soon relinquish- 
ed. ‘There was a very fine rookery at 
a farm close to his park-wall, which 
became the object of his envy. He 
sent for his bailiff, and told him he in- 
tended to keep rooks as well as his 
neighbours; the man informed him 
that this did not depend upon his will 
and pleasure, for though the trees near 
the mansion-house were lofty and well 
placed for a rookery, “ yet somehow 
the birds had never seemed to fancy 
them.” “That (replied the Squire) 
must be the fault of the late proprietor. 
I shall build a number of nests to save 
them the trouble, and you will see what 
flights will come, and how glad they 
will be to occupy them.’’ In vain did 
the bailiff remonstrate; he was forced 
to procure the church ladder, and to 
the infinite amusement of the neigh- 
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* We are indebted to an esteemed orrespondent for 
this portrait of a real Character, and of manners al- 
most antiquated (though ovly forty years old.) with 
which we are enabled so pleasingly to vary our 
department of Sketches of Society —Ed. 
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bourhood, was seen ascending the trees 
with a large basket of twigs, and con- 
structing, as well as he could, about fif- 
ty nests. But the obstinate rooks were 
blind to the proffered advantage ; they 
came, itis true, and flew round, caw- 
ing loudly, and rejoicing in the maga- 
zine of materials so bountifully provid- 
ed near home; and ere a week was 
ended, were so basely ungrateful as to 
remove the whole piecemeal to repair 
the breaches made by the storms of 
winter in their old habitations, and to 
construct new ones. Baffled in this 
hope of establishing a colony, the 
“much enduring man” turned his 
thoughts into another channel, and 
sending again for the bailiff, informed 
him that he resolved to keep bees. 
The man enquired how many stocks 
he would have purchased ? and receiv- 
ed a fierce reprimand for the extrava- 
gance of his proposal, was asked how 
he could be so thoughtless as to recom- 
mend a purchase of what might as ea- 
sily be procured on the downs? He 
was ordered to hire ten women to go 
in quest of bees the next morning, and 
to prepare hives for receiving the cap- 
tives. Early in the next day the de- 
tachment started for the downs, each 
furnished with a tin canister to contain 
the spoil; and after running about for 
hours, stunning the bees with blows 
from their straw hats, and encounter- 
ing stings without number, secured 
about thirty prisoners, who were safely 
lodged in the hive; but, as has been 
the fate of many arduous campaigns, 
little advantage accrued from all this 
fatigue and danger. Naxt morning the 
Squire sallied forth to visit his new co- 
lony : as he approached, a loud hum- 
ming assured him they were hard at 
work, when, to his infinite disappoint- 
ment, it was found that the bees had 
all made their escape through a small 
hole in the hive, leaving behind them 
only an unfortunate humble bee, whose 
bulk prevented his squeezing himself 
through the aperture, and whose loud 
complaints had been mistaken for the 
busy hum of industry. J can perfectly 


recollect a carriage which this original 


built, and which he called his foxhun- 
ter: one side was bung on springs, and 
had a cushioned seat occupied by his 


A Cockney. Squire. 


lady; the opposite side was without 
springs, and instead of a seat hada 


small sort of wooden horse, on which 


was a saddle. On this he took his 
place, rising in the stirrups with great 
assiduity, and literally, according to 
the American phrase, taking a ride in 
his carriage. ‘There was no congeni- 
ality of spirit between my father and 
the Squire ; but the former, who was 
one of the most candid and kind-heart- 
ed of men, was ever desirous of lookin 

only to the best points of the character 
of his neighbour, and they lived on 
terms of considerable intimacy. Twice 
a year the whole of our family received 
an invitation to the grand dinners 
which were given to the neighbourhood, 
and happy were my brother and I that 
these stated banquets occurred during 
the Christmas and Midsummer holi- 
days. How anxiously did we, on 
these occasions, look out for a gloomy 
day or a threatening cloud, for if there 
was the least apprehension of rain, the 
coach was sent for us, though the dis- 
tance was not a quarter of a mile. 
This stately vehicle, as large as the ci- 
ty stage coach, never left the coach- 
house without ‘being drawn by four 
sleek black horses, with stump tails, 
such as are now only seen sometimes 
in teams of waggon-horses on the wes- 
tern roads: it would net have been be- 
coming the Squire’s dignity to have it 
moved by apair. How we listened for 
its approach, and caught the sound as 
it rumbled and rolled heavily on in 
time to summon my mother to put on 
her white gloves, and take her fan in 
her hand, and a last peep in the look- 
ing-glass | How we stood dancing 
for joy at the door to watch the dexte- 
rous old coachman, in his yellow wig 
with its tobacco-pipe curls, his laced 
triangular hat, and his gorgeous livery, 
trotting into the gate, and whirling 
round the little sweep, skirting to an 
inch without damaging my mother’s 
flower-borders, or overturning the pots 
of geraniums and carnations on each 
side the door-way! How joyfully we 
leaped into this ample carriage! 

What a mansion it seemed to us! 
How we stretched ourselves to our ut- 
most height, as we drove along, that 
we might be seen as well as see through 
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“Soar aginins.” 


the large heavy plate glass windows 
which required my father’s strong arm 
to draw up and let down! The only 
drawback to this delight was its short 
duration. Then the awful alighting 
at the hall-door, where the Squire him- 
self received us, first consecrating his 
hand with a kiss before he presented it 
to my mother to conduct her to the 
great saloon, and seat her in one of the 
high-backed and well-stuffed crimson 
damask chairs, which, with their gilt 
and ponderous feet protruding for- 
wards, were placed in a large and im- 
posing circle at due distance from the 
fire-place. Then the dinner itself! 
the impatience with which we watched 
for the removal of the stewed carp, the 
haunch of venison, and the hashed 
calves head! even the great silver 
epergne, with its glittering store of pen- 
dent baskets, filled with pickles of eve- 
ry sort and colour, hardly obtained a 
glance from us: and it was not “ sa- 
voury meat which our souls loved ;” 
our hearts were fixed, and our appe- 
tites prepared for the second course, 
for well we knew the joys in reserve. 
At the head of the Squire’s establish- 
ment was an old housekeeper, a tall 
portly matron, with dark hair coupled 
over a cushion of a foot high, on the 
top of which was a fabric of lace, and 
muslin and ribon, which would furnish 
materials for a dozen caps of moderate 
dimensions. Between this dignified 
female and the housekeeper of a neigh- 
bouring rich bachelor, the most active 
rivalry prevailed ; our friend never 
went to London, an advantage her an- 
tagonist possessed, and by which she 
acquired many new modes of decorat- 
ing atable; but these new fangled 
triumphs (as they were called in the 
Squire’s family) were counterbalanced 
by our friend's superior invention, and 
resource in her own powers, and by a 
certain mystical compound called a 
qnaking pudding, so supereminent in 
flavour as to be deemed unequalled. 
This receipt she declared she would 
not give to her own sister in her life- 
time, but held out a hope of commu- 
nicating it to my mother on her death- 
bed, in return for the benefit she con- 
ceived herself to have derived from my 
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father’s serraons. The results of this 
struggle for fame were such as would 
make the erudite Dr. Kitchener, the 
renowned Ude, and the more humble 
George Frederick Nutt, hide their di- 
minished heads. ‘The glories of the 
second course, with such a stimulus, 
particularly when the rich bachelor 
was one of the party, can hard- 
ly be conceived in these degenerate 
days, when the profusion of sweets 
which used to deck the tables of our 
grandsires, are no longer in fashion. 
How our eyes widened as the butler 
approached the table, tottering under 
the weight of the glass salver, loaded 
with a pile of jellies and whipt sylla- 
bubs,—-the truffle emulating Mont Blanc 
in height and snowy whiteness; the 
hen’s nestin flummery; the desert isl- 
ands of curds andcandy! the still more 
admirable floating island, with its bar- 
leysugar temple, towards which two 
papier maché figures were proceeding, 
hand in hand, on a walk made of co- 
loured comfits ; in short, here were re- 
alized all Belvidera’s wildest fancies, 
“Seas of milk and ships of amber.” 
How we rejoiced in the success of the 
manceuvres which had placed us at a 
distance from my mother’s anxious 
eye, snugly sheltered by a good-natur 
ed, protuberant old lady, who always 
maintained that children could digest 
any thing and every thing, and who 
did all in her power to verify her theo- 
ry by our practice ; how dexterously 
we avoided seeing the warning finger 
held up ; what a deaf ear we turned to 
the short hem which was uttered to 
call to our recollections the lessons of 
temperance which had been read to us 
in the morning ; how little did we pro- 
fit by them, and yet how often in the 
course of the evening did we tacitly ac- 
knowledge their wisdom. Of the 
Squire’s lady I have a fainter recollec- 
tion; but I remembered to have heard, 
that when married to him she was ve- 
ry beautiful, and sacrificed by an ava- 
ricious father before she was of an age 
to judge of what would constitute her 
happiness. She was possessed of con- 
siderable talents and a high spirit; 
and had she borne her faculties more 
meekly, would have been as much es- 
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teemed as she was admired; but she 
despised her little sordid husband, and 
was at no pains to conceal her con- 
tempt, this often produced scenes of a 
ludicrous kind, though not a little dis- 
tressing to their guests. By her cool 
and cutting replies she would some- 
times exasperate him to such a degree, 
that I have heard my mother relate to 
have seen him run behind her, and 
seizing the back of her chair, leap as 
high as her shoulder, uttering a succes- 
sion of oaths, and in his storm of pas- 
sion totally forgetting the Grandisonian 
suavity on which he usually piqued 
himself. To these ebullitions she 
would only say, “TUT wish, my dear, 
you would havea little more consider- 
ation for my employments ; how is it 
possible that I can thread~a needle 
while you are frisking behind me in 
this extraordinary manner.” It may 
be supposed how much such a remon- 
strance would increase the energy of 
his Highland flings and the torrent of 
his oaths. In the latter years of his 
life, the harmony of our intercourse 
was somewhat interrupted by a project 
which the Squire put in action solely, I 
believe, to create some interest in his 
pursuits, having found that his agricul- 
tural experiments had ended in vanity 
and vexation of spirit. He built a me- 
thodist chapel in his house, and engag- 
ed the services of two or three preach- 
ers, who were received into his family 
and sat at his table. As they were 
men of the most ordinary description, 
and as he had ever a great share of 
saving knowledge, he never scrupled 
to demand their services on the week 
day to make hay, carry butter and 
poultry to market, fetch letters, and 
make them active in any department 
in which they could be rendered use- 
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ful. He had a fine avenue of walnut- 
trees, and the crop being one year very 
large, he made his household saints 
gather, shell it, and convey it to the 
neighbouring town. The day after 
this dainty operation was finished, he 
took them to dine at a neighbouring no- 
bleman’s, with hands which, though 
not “ unwashen,” were of negro black- 
ness. ‘These absurdities by degrees 
alienated the neighbourhood from him, 
and he removed to Hampstead, where 
he purchased a handsome house, and 
amused his evenings by attending to a 
club, the members of which met alter- 
nately at each other’s houses. As age 
increased, he became more and more 
under the dominion of his servants, 
and the old coachman disliking to take 
out the sleek-backs at night, he invent- 
ed a shelter for himself in the form ofa 
sentry-box, the frame very slight, cov- 
ered with oily paper, and having a lit- 
tle round glass window in front; it was 
furnished with handles on the inside, 
and thus protected from the sharp air 
of the heath, he took his nightly round. 
Bat, like Deedalus, his invention prov- 
ed fatal to him at last, for one windy 
night his machine was blows over, and 
ere the servant, who carried a lantern 
before him, could extricate him and set 
him on his legs, the force of his strug- 
gles and the power of the wind had 
rolled him into a pool of water by the 
road side ; by this means he caught so 
severe a cold, and received so many 
bruises, that a fever ensued, from which 
he never recovered. The estate and 
mansion-house passed to a distant rela- 
tion, who immediately disposed of it ; 
and no vestige of my whimsical old 
neighbour remains but in the recollec- 
tions which I have now submitted te 
your perusal. 





SONG. 


BY CHARLES LOCKHART, ESQ. 


THIS rose was once of brilliant hue, 
And all its leaves were fresh with dew ; 
But faded are the sweets it knew, 

And, like it, let me wither too ! 


Though its beauties long have vanished, 
Yet those beauties still are thine ; 

Though its tears have long been banished, 
Still, alas! those tears are mine! 


ee 
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The gift was thine,—the blush that cast 
Love on the giving fleeted fast ; 
Both were too beautiful to last, 
The rose is dead,—the blush is passed! 


Like the blush thy love passed over, 
Like the rose ‘tis changed and dead, 
Soon like both will be thy lover, 
Since blush, rose, love,—all are fled. 
- Lon. Lit. Gaz. 








ORIGINAL POTRY. 


(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


FRAGMENTS BY L. E. L. 


SONG. 


Oh speak not of love 

As of that which might be, 
If the love could pass over 

I now feel for thee. 


Oh speak not of falsehood, 
For it must be thine ; 

I cannot in fancy 
Dream of it as mine. 


I have lived but for one love ; 
If that were no more, 

Oh never could new love 
Its likeness restore. 


When the lamp of the vestal 
Has chanced to expire, 

It might be rekindled 
By morning sunfire ; 

But, love once extinguished, 
All efforts are vain, 


There is nothing can brighten 
Its embers again. 





STAN ZAS. 
Is it not so 2? 


It is a green and sunny place 
That silent tomb, 

And over it, with summer grace, 
The wild flowers bloom; 


And shadily that willow-tree 
Floats on the air; 

But lift up the smooth sod, and see 
Its dark things bare : 


A blackening corpse, a rank, cold smell, 
Discoloured bones ; 

And slimy earthworms are what dwell 
In the damp stones. 


And look thus on the human face— 
Is it not fair ? 

Yet look within the heart, and trace 
Such foulness there. 





THE DREAM. 


Farewell! and yet how may I teach 
My heart to say Farewell to thee? 
My first young love, the light, the hope, 
The breath, the soul of life to me! 


Thad last night a strange wild dream, 
The very emblem of mry love, 

I saw a stately eagle’s wing 
Become the refuge for a dove. 


And for a while most tenderly 

The eagle cherished his guest; 
And never had the dove a home 

Of happiness like that fond breast. 


It was a sight for love to see 

That haughty and that gentle bird, 
Caressing and carest, so soft 

The mingling murmurs from them heard. 


But troubled grew the eagle's crest, 
And stern and careless his dark eye, 
And so, regardless of the dove, 
I marvelled that she did not fly : 

Then sudden spread his mighty plumes, 
And flung the helpless dove away; — 
There on the ground, with broken wing, | 
And soiled and bleeding breast, she lay. 

Poor silly bird! if thou hadst flown, 
Before, this fate had not been thine. 

I wakened, and I thought how soon 
Such fall, such falsehood, might be mine: 


INDIAN SONG. 


Founded on a romantic s of Divination 
practised by Indian Maidens. 
To the moonlit waters of the lake 
My little bark I gave, 
And gentle as the jasmin’s sigh 
Was the wind that swept the wave. 


I chose the night from many a one, 
It was so very fair; 

Scarcely the cocoa’s light green plumes 
Waved on the languid air. 


Last year, beneath the summer moon, 
I planted a young rose, 

I water’d it at the sunrise, 
And at the evening’s close. 


I only let one single flower 
Amid the boughs abide, 

Soon as they came I culled the heads 
Of every bud beside. 


I shaded it from the hot noon, 
And from the midnight dew, 

And fresh, and red, and beautiful, 
My lonely rosebud grew. 


This morning it was in its prime, 
And then my bark I made 

Of the green fragrant grass that grows 
In the banana’s shade. 


I made a taper of white wax 
From my own hive, whose bees 

Had fed but upon hyacinth bells 
And on young myrtle trees. 


And in the bark that taper stood, 
Hung with a wreath of green, 

Aud in the midst my lovely rose 
Sat like a fairy queen. 


I threw rich spice and scented oils 
Around the lighted fame, _ 

And gave it to the stream, and called 
Upon Camdeo’s name. 


My cheek blush’d warm, my heart beat high, 
The bark moved slowly on; 

There breath’d no wind, there moved no wave, 
Yet like a thought "twas gone. 


Alas, my bark! Alas, my rose! — 
Yet what could I expect? 
I sent them on a voyage of love, 
And when was love not wreek’d?— UL. E.1L. 
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LATE VOYAGES 


AND TRAVELS. 


(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 
MR. BULLOCK’S TRAVELS AND ACQUISITIONS IN MEXICO. 


G CHOOLED by great practice and 

experience in many of the arts and 
sciences, eminently informed on sub- 
jects of natural philosophy, possessed 
of a mind peculiarly ardent and inqui- 
sitive, and indefatigable in exertion and 
research, we are not acquainted with 
any man who has established so legiti- 
mate a claim to the universal populari- 
ty which confesses him (from Indus to 
the Pole) than our friend Mr. William 
Bullock. His exhibitions, of various 
and interesting kinds, have made him 
known to the young, whom he has so 
pleasantly instructed ; while his skill 
has made him the intimate of the learn- 
ed, both at home and abroad, who 
have found their advantage in consult- 
ing his intelligence. 

We were gratified when we heard of 
the return of such a person from Mexi- 
co, after a sojourn in that country ; be- 
cause we thence anticipated the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a more effectual, just, 
and comprehensive idea of the state of 
Spanish (if longer Spanish) America, 
than from all the books of travels (ex- 
cellent though some of them are) which 
we had ever read on the subject. We 
awaited, therefore, with some impa- 
tience for the arrival of his imports. 
We have now seen the most of them ; 
and we will venture to say, that as we 
have not been, so neither will the Brit- 
ish public be, disappointed. 

Such an account as we can give of 
these Mexican products will, we flatter 
ourselves, occupy a page as _ interesting 
as any we could present; and though 
we cannot remember a tithe of the cu- 
riosities which attracted us, we trust 
there may be enough unforgotten to 
merit the attention of our readers. 

Mr. Bullock spent six months in 
Mexico; visited the capital and many 
principal cities, and, with his usual zeal 
and assiduity, climbed volcanoes and 
pyramids, drew landscapes and tem- 
ples, exumed ancient images and un- 
niched long-established gods ; collected 
minerals, birds, natural productions, 
costumes, works of native arts and man- 
ufactures ; and, beyond all, availing 





himself of the political situation of the 
country, which opened channels jealou- 
sy had dammed up since the conquests 
by Spain, obtained possession of early 
manuscripts and other records of the 
most remarkable kind, and apparently 
of the highest antiquarian value. Of 
some of these things it shall be our 
“hint to speak.” 

It is now 300 years since the disco- 
very of Mexico by the Spaniards, yet, 
owing to the narrow policy of the con- 
querors (who completely succeeded in 
shutting out the knowledge of this 
most splendid portion of the new 
world from the rest of Europe, ) the ac- 
counts of its ancient inhabitants and 
their metropolis (the scene of the extra- 
ordinary feats of Cortez and Montezu- 
ma,) as well as of the present city of 
Mexico, though the most regular and 
beautiful in existence, are to the present 
day but vague and obscure. ‘The laws 
of the land doomed every stranger 
found in the territory to death; and the 
difficulty of access by its ports, situated 
in theGulf,aided this barbarous system ; 
so much so indeed that Mexico had never, 
we believe, been visited by any English- 
man of science, till the opportunity, of- 
fered onthe expulsion of the Spaniards, 
was promptly and happily seized by 
the enterprizing individual whose name 
heads this notice. The disposition of 
his former unrivalled zoological collec- 
tion had left Mr. Bullock at liberty to 
pursue new projects ; and he sailed for 
Mexico in 1822, accompanied by his 
son as draughtsman. Having com- 
pletely succeeded in his object, he re- 
cently returned in his Majesty’s ship 
Phaeton, having, through the favour 
and assistance of the existing Govern- 
ment, been enabled to bring with him 
the treasures, which we have mention- 
ed in a summary way. These will 
elucidate the state of the country, and 
its ancient population, before the dis- 
covery of America: and also its pre- 
sent situation, its city, arts, manufac- 


tures, commerce, natural productions, 
&c. &c. With this view, Mr. B. is 


now busily arranging them for exhibi- 
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tion in the spring; and he appears to 
have every material that can assist the 
historian, the man of science, the natu- 
ralist and the merchant. 

There is an elaborate panoramic 
drawing of the magnificent capital of 
New Spain, taken from the top of the 
cathedral. It comprehends the whole 
of the celebrated valley of Mexico, the 
lakes of Tezeuco and Chalco, and the 
great pyramid of St. Juande ‘Teote- 
chan, the snow-capped volcanoes of 
Pepocateptl, &c. There are also per- 
spective views of the same city; of 
Puebla de los Angelos (containing 70 
er 80,000 souls, and rich in public 
buildings ;)* of Xalappa 3+ of Vera 
Cruz (now no more 3) of the most cel- 
ebrated mountains and volcanoes; of 
the most beautiful landscapes; of the 
most striking subjects of natural histo- 
ry; of agricultural instruments ; and in 
short, of whatever belongs to the exter- 
nal forms of the country and people. 

But what aflords a more perfect no- 
tion of Mexico is a series of models, in 
full size as well as in little, of the fruits 
and vegetable productions. We never 
approached any thing so like the idea 
of a tropical climate as these give at 
one glance. The doubted hand tree, 
with its fruit resembling the human 
hand; the gigantic and clustering 
shapes of the palms, bananas, plain- 
tains, paupaws, avocatas, annonas, and 
hundreds of others whose forms are to- 
tally unknown to us, render credible the 
veriest. stories of travellers, and when 
seen in their true forms and proportions, 
excite an astonishment which descrip- 
tions and pictures cannot create. A 
white gourd, like a bludgeon two feet 
long, may be instanced as one plant 
which struck us particularly ; and we 
also remarked strings of a nameless 
fruit resembling our ropes of onions, but 
four or five feet in length, and more 
Closely studded with cherry or plum- 
looking berries. Prodigious cactus, 
which with us yield no fruit, are here of 
the size of mis-shaped hair bottoms, 
and set round the edges with a scarlet 
fruit like our largest pears; and the 
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torch thistle, three feet in thickness, 
and thirty feet high, is seen with its mas- 
sy stem, covered with flowers and fruits. 
Also, maize of extraordinary fertility 
and rich colours, and above sixty gourds 
in all the varieties of form which fancy 
could suggest. 

To models of these and many others, 
Mr. Bullock has added specimens of all 
the productions that could be preserved 
in their natural state; and has brought 
with him (to enrich the Flora of Eng- 
land) a large collection of living plants, 
and seeds of the rarest and most beau- 
tiful flowers. These are now commit- 
ted to British earth, and as their habitat 
was principally the table-land to the 
north of Mexico, a temperate and con- 
genial climate, it may reasonably be 
hoped that their cultivation with us will 
be successful, and that in a few years 
we may not only see them naturalized, 
but extensively ‘adorning our gardens 
and shrubberies. 

In natural history, his collection of 
preserved specimens seems to be as nu- 
merous, new, and interesting as in bota- 
ny. Of nearly two hundred species of 


birds, the greater number are undescrib-’ 


ed!! Many of these are humming 
birds of exquisite plumage and surpass- 
ing brilliancy ; resembling the glitter- 
ing and dazzling products of the mines 
round which they fly. Of these, Mr. 
B. had, at one timé, seventy alive in one 
cage, and studied closely their motions 
and habits. 

The fishes of Mexico and its coasts 
are also little known. Mr. B. has pre- 
sérved a great variety, very singular in 
form and beautiful in colour. His cata- 
logue embraces between two and _ three 
hundred species. 

Mr. B. also brought with him several 
living animals, but they have not borne 
our climate; they are new, or little 
known in Europe. Among these are 
the Acolottl, or Wild Dog of Mexico; 
a miniature species of dog, scarcely the 
size of a rat, which burrows in the 
mountains, in the neighbourhood of 
Durangon ;* a new species of Deer, 
Armadillos, Currassows, Flamingos, 





* 
The It has the richest churches perhaps in the world. 
rich ‘ae is gorgeous, and the interior so 


in some the rails are of massy silver, as 
a man’s leg. r a 


" Whence our name of jalap. Is grows there. 





——— — _~s 


* Among his stuffed animals are,a frog of the 


bulk of a tolerable tortoise, which is contrasted by 
this dog, much less than the frog. On looking at 
them together, one fancies that the reptile coukd 
easily swallow the quadruped. 
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Parrots (undescribed) &c. &c. In 
charge of these and other marvels, is a 
young Mexican Indian, probably the 
first who has visited Europe since the 
days of Cortez, and certainly the first 
who has visited Britain. He can read 
and write the Mexican language, and 
even partially interpreted the MSS. 
While augmenting the stores of the 
vegetable and animal kingdom, it was 
not to be imagined that our enthusiastic 
countryman would neglect the mineral 
world, in which Mexico is, perhaps, 
richer than all the universe besides. 
Her mines form her distinguishing cha- 
racter; and will soon, in all likelihood 
(since British and American capital 
has been set to work upon them,) re- 
new her wealth and importance asa 
nation.t The mineral kingdom is, ne- 
vertheless, more profuse and valuable, 


t We may here mention, that Mr. Allaman, the 
sent Minister and a man of science, who has 
een in Europe, was Mr. Bullock’s great patron in 
the country, and to him the public are chiefly iv- 
debted for the antiquities brought over. He had 
some of them dug up at the expense of the govern- 


ment, and was so pleased with the proceedings of 


Mr. B. that he furnished him with his own drawings 
to copy,and to confirm the intercourse, was the 
means of obtaining for him gratuitously, a silver 
mine, which that gentleman is now working under 
the superintendence of his son. Great contracts are 
now entering upon to work the long disused and 
ruined mines. The great mine of Valenciana is 
now English property (we believe Messrs. Bar- 
clay’s): it has produced more than any mine in the 
world ; in some years, of old, the profits are said to 
bave been a million and a half sterling. 


Original Poetry. 


than rare and beautiful. What there 
is, Mr. B. has been fortunate in obtain- 
ing. His cases comprise the whole 
collection of the Conde de Valentini- 
ana, the crystals, &c. of Mr. Wilcox, 
the American Consul, and all: those 
collected by Dr. Cervantes, the profes- 
sor of natural history ; besides other 
curious specimens. 

Still, however, to us the most inter- 
esting parts of his acquisitions remain 
to be described: We allude to his man- 
uscripts religious emblems, &c. :— 
historical documents of the time of 
Cortez, in the shape of rude pictures ; 
pictures still more rude, detailing (ob- 
viously, and quite intelligibly to the 
mind through the eye) the early, per- 
haps original, migrations and_ settle- 
ments of the Mexican tribes; emble- 
matical writings; maps; casts of the 
stupendous idols which they worship- 
ped, and the lesser idols themselves, so 
curiously and elaborately carved in the 
hardest materials, that we wonder how 
they could possibly be executed with 
the native tools; and a multitude of 
other extraordinary things, the bare 
enumeration of which would extend this 
paper to an inconyenient length. We 
therefore conclude for the present, and 
promise our friends another article on 
the same subject. 





STANZAS.—HE NEVER SMIL'D AGAIN. 


(Lond. Lit. Gaz.) 


- - - “Henry I. (after the loss of Prince William) entertained hopes, for three days, that his son had 
put into some distant port of England; but when certain intelligence of the calamity was brought 
him, he fainted away ; and it was remarked, that he never_afterwards was seen to smile, nor ever recov- 


ered his wonted cheerfulness.” —Hume. 


The bark that held a Prince went down, 
The sweeping waves roll’d on; 

And what was England’s glorious crown 
To him that wept a Son? 

He lived—for life may long be borne 
Ere sorrow break its chain ! 

Why comes not Death to those that mourn ? 
—He never smil’d again ! 


There stood proud forms around his throne, 
The stately and the brave ; 

But which could fill the place of one, 
That one beneath the wave ? 

Before him pass’d the young and fair 
In Pleasure’s reckless train ; 

But seas dash’d o’er his son’s bright hair 
He never smil’d again! 


He sat where festal bowls went round, 
He heard the minstrel sing; 

He saw the tourney’s victor crown’d 
Amidst the knightly ring. 

A murmur of the restless deep 
Seem’d blent with every strain, 

A voice of winds that would not sleep— 
He never smil’d again! 


Hearts, in that time, clos’d o’er the trace 
Of vows once fondly pour’d, 
And strangers took the kinsman’s place 
At many a joyous board. 
Graves which true love had wash’d with tears 
Were left to Heaven’s bright rain; 
Fresh hopes were born for other years 
He never smil’d again ! 
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' NARRATIVE OF A COMMON SOLDIER. 
(Lon. Mag.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE CHIEFLY PASSED IN THE ARMY BY A SOLDIER. 


RP ,HOUGH, in some instances, rather 
coarse in style, this is apparently 
a genuine, and certainly a very natural 
and vivid picture of the class of society 
to which the lowly station of its author 


chiefly limited his observations. We 


say chiefly, because there is a degree of 
acuteness and good sense about his re- 
marks, strongly characteristic of his na- 
tive Scotland, where the lower orders 
are taught in their youth what never 
fails to be useful in extending their 
views through life, and shows them at 
its close, in their old age, informed 
above their condition ;—a shrewd, sen- 
sible, and intelligent race of men. 

The story is various, adventurous, 
and often possesses a strong interest in 
consequence of its truth and fidelity. 
Where it fails, it is in a literary quality ; 
and for this it would be too severe to 
condemn a writer who comes before 
us in the red coat of a common soldier, 
and not in an academic gown or eru- 
dite wig. We shall not therefore cen- 
sure the certain ambitious attempts at 
the pathetic or grandiloquent which 
struck us as we read this book ; nor 
contrast them with the very plain de- 
scription of sea-sickness, or the vu 
oaths of warlike Hectors and Trullas, 
which a little good advice would have 
induced the author to soften down so 
as to be more fit for eyes and ears po- 
lite. Ina slightly and quite irregularly 
educated man, these blemishes are ve- 
nial; and encouraging his honest aspi- 
rations for distinction as a public writer, 
it will afford us more pleasure to point 
out its merits than his faults. 

James ———— was born in Glasgow, 
of mean but respectable parents. From 
his infancy he seems to have been a 
headstrong and inconsiderate boy. Af- 
ter relating some circumstances not 
much to his credit, he describes his 
running off to sea with his companion ; 
4 voyage to the West Indies, storms, 
accidents, &e. &c.3 and his return, 
somewhat sobered as to his ideas of the 
world and its pursuits, A feeling of 
“tame, however, induces him again to 





leave home, and he enlists as a soldier. 
His description of joining the regiment ; 
and the plunder by crimps, sergeants, 
and comrades, is a curious. and (we 
take it) faithful description of such af- 
fairs; and not unworthy to be placed 
aside the naval picture of a Middy’s In- 
troduction to the other service, (which 
will begiven in our next.) But we shall 
rather select, to illustrate the volume, 
parts of the detail of the troops embark- 
ing for Portugal. 

“ We had been about three months 
in Jersey, when the order came for our 
embarkation for Portugal; but only 
six women to every hundred men were 
allowed to accompany us. As there 
were, however, a great many more than 
that number, it was ordered that they 
should draw lots, to see who should 
remain. ‘The women of the company 
to which I belonged were assembled in 
the pay-sergeant’s room for that pur- 
pose. The men of the company had 
gathered round them, to see the result, 
with various degrees of interest depict- 
ed in their countenances. The pro- 
portionate number of tickets were made 
with ‘togo,’ or ‘ notto go’ written on 
them. They were then placed in a 
hat, and the women were called by 
their seniority to draw to their tickets. 
I looked round me before they began. 
It’was an interesting scene. The ser- 
geant stood in the middle with the hat in 
his hand, the women around him, with 
their hearts palpitating, and anxiety 
and suspense in every countenance. 
Here and there you would see the head 
of a married man pushed forward, from 
amongst the crowd, in the attitude of 
intense anxiety and attention. 

“The first woman called, was the 
sergeant’s wife—she drew ‘ not to go.’ 
It seemed to give little concern to any 
one but herself and her husband. She 
was not very well liked in the compa- 
ny. The next was a corporal’s wife— 
she drew ‘to go.’ This was received 
by all with nearly as much apathy as 
the first. She was little beloved either. 

“ The next was an old hand, a most 
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outrageous virago, who thought nothing 
of giving her husband a knock down 
when he offended her, and who used to 
make great disturbance about the fire, 
in the cooking way. Every one utter- 
ed their wishes audibly that she would 
lose ; and her husband, if we could 
judge from his countenance, seemed to 
wish so too. She boldly plunged her 
hand into the hat, and drew out a 
ticket: on opening it, she held it up 
triumphantly, and displayed ‘ To go.’ 
‘D n you,’ said she, ‘old Meg 
will go yet, and live to scald more of 
you about the fire-side.’ A general 
murmur of disappointment ran through 
the whole. ‘D n the old b——h,’ 
said some of them, ‘she has the devil’s 
luck and her own.’ 


“ The next in turn was the wife of a 
young man, who was much respected 
in the company for his steadiness and 
good behaviour. She was remarkable 
for her affection for her husband, and 
beloved by the whole company for her 
modest and obliging disposition. She 
advanced, with a palpitating heart and 
trembling hand, to decide on (what 
was to her, I believe) her future happi- 
ness or misery. Every one prayed for 
her success. Trembling between fear 
and hope, she drew out one of the tick- 
ets, and attempted to open it; but her 
hand shook so that she could not do it. 
She handed it to one of the men to 
open. When he opened it, his counte- 
nance fell, and he hesitated to say what 
it was. She cried out to him, in a tone 
of agony, ‘Tell me, for God’s sake, 
what it is.’ ‘ Not to go,’ said he, in a 
compassionate tone of voice. ‘ Oh, 
God, help me! oh, Sandy!’ she ex- 
claimed, and sunk lifeless into the arms 
of her husband, who had sprung for- 
ward to her assistance, and in whose 
face was now depicted every variety of 
wretchedness. The drawing was in- 
terrupted, and she was carried by her 
husband to his birth, where he hung 
over her in frantic agony. By the as- 
sistance of those around her, she was 
soon recovered from her swoon; but 
she awoke only to a sense of her mise- 
ry. The first thing she did was to look 
round for her husband, when she per- 
ceived him she seized his hand, and 
held it, as if she was afraid that he was 
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going to leave her. ‘Oh, Sandy, 
you ll no leave me and your poor baby 
will you ?’ The poor fellow looked in her 
face with a look of agony and despair. 


“The scene drew tears from every 
eye in the room, with the exception of 
the termagant whom I have already 
mentioned, who said, “ What are ye a’ 
makin’ sic a wark about ? let the babie 
get her greet out. I suppose she thinks 
there’s naebody ever parted with their 
men but her. Wi’ her faintin,’ and 
her airs, and her wark.’ - - - 

“ The drawing was again commenc- 
ed, and various were the expressions of 
feelings evinced by those concerned. 
The Irish women in particular, were 
loud in their grief. It always appeared 
to me that the Irish either feel more 
than the Scotch or English, or that 
they have less restraint on themselves 
in expressing it. The barrack, through 
the rest of the day, was one continued 
scene of lamentation. - - - 

“We were to march the next morn- 
ing early. The most of the single 
men were away drinking. [ slept in 
the birth above Sandy and his wife. 
They never went to bed, but sat the 
whole night in their birth, with their on- 
ly child between them, alternately em- 
bracing their child and each other, and 
lamenting their cruel fortune. I never 


witnessed in my life such a heart-rend- 


ing scene. ‘The poor fellow tried to as- 
sume some firmness; but in vain: 
some feeling expression from her 
would throw him off his guard, and at 
last his grief became quite uncontrol- 
lable. 

“ When the first bugle sounded, he 
got up, and prepared his things. Here 
anew source of grief sprung up. In 
laying aside the articles which he 1- 
tended to leave, and which they had 
used together, the idea seemed fixed 
her mind, that they would never use 
them in that way again; and as she 
put them aside, she watered them with 
her tears. Her tea-pot, her cups, and 
every thing that they had used in com 
mon, all had their apostrophe of so! 
row. He tried to persuade her to rf 
main in the barrack, as we had six miles 
to travel to the place of embarkation ; 
but she said she would take the last 
minute in his company that she could. 
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“ The regiment fell in, and marched 
off, amid the wailing of those who, hav- 
ing two or three children, could not ac- 
company us to the place of embarka- 
tion. Many of the men had got so 
much intoxicated that they were scarce- 
ly able to walk. The commanding 
officer was so displeased at their con- 
duct, that in coming through St. Helier’s 
he would not allow the band to play. 

“When we arrived at the place 
where we were to embark, a most dis- 
tressing scene took place, in the men 
parting with their wives. Some of 
them indeed it did not appear to affect 
much: others had got themselves near- 
ly tipsy ; but the most of them seemed 
to feel acutely. When Sandy’s wife 
came to take her last farewell, she lost 
all government of her grief. She clung 
tohim with a despairing hold. ‘Oh, 
dinna, dinna leave me!’ she cried. 
The vessel was hauling out. One of 
the sergeants came to tell her that she 
would have to go ashore, ‘Oh, they’ll 
never be so hard-hearted as to part us,’ 
said she; and running aft to the quar- 
ter-deck, where the commanding offi- 
cer was standing, she sunk down on 
her knees with her child in her arms. 
‘Oh, will you no let me. gang wi’ my 
husband? Will ye tear him frae his 
wife and his wean? He has nae frien’s 
but us—nor we ony but him—and, oh, 
will you mak’ us a frien’less? See my 
wee babie pleadin’ for us.’ 

“ The officer felt a painful struggle 
between his duty and his feelings: the 
tears came into his eyes. She eagerly 
caught at this as favourable to her 
cause. ‘Qh, aye, I see you have a 
feeling heart—you'll let me gang wi’ 
him. You have nae wife; but, if you 
had, I am sure you wad think it unco 
hard to be torn frae her this way—and 
this wee darlin’ ‘My good woman, 
(said the officer) I feel for you much; 
but my orders are peremptory, that no 
More than six women to each hundred 
men go with their husbands. You 
have had your chance as well as the 
other women ; and, although, it is hard 
enough on you to be separated from 
your husband, yet there are many more 
inthe same predicament; and it is to- 
tally out of my power to help it’ 
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‘ Well, well,’ said she, rising from her 
her knees, and straining her infant to 
her breast; ‘It’s a’ owre wi’ us, my 
puir babie ; this day leaves us frien’less 
on the wide world.’ ‘ God will be 
your friend,’ said I, as I took the child 
from her until she could get into the 
boat. Sandy had stood, like a person 
bewildered, all this time without saying 
a word. ‘ Farewell then, a last fare- 
well then,’ said she to him : ‘ Where’s 
my babie?’? she cried. I handed him 
to her—‘ Give him a last kiss, Sandy.’ 
He pressed the infant to his bosom in 
silent agony. ‘ Now a’s owre; fare- 

well, Sandy! we’ll maybe meet in hea- 

ven ;? and she stepped into the boat 

with a wild despairing look. The ves- 

sel was now turning the pier, and she 

was almost out of our sight in an in- 

stant; but, as we got the last glimpse 

of her, she uttered a shriek, the knell 

of a broken heart, which rings in my 

ears at this moment. Sandy rushed 

down below, and threw himself into 

one of the births, in a state of feelings 

which defies description. Poor fellow, 
his wife’s forebodings were too true ! 

He was amongst the first that was kill- 
ed in Portugal! What became of her, 
I have never been able to learn.” 

Having thus far made our readers 
acquainted with the Soldier’s narrative, 
we shall not proceed farther with so 
short a books; but content ourselves 
with quoting three of his anecdotes, and 
protesting against the Scottish misuse 
of will, would, &c. for shall, should, 
&c. in almost every page. 

At Lisbon, James and a friend 
Dennis, a worthy Irish soldier, met a 
procession of the host. “ Poor Dennis 
(we are told) was sadly puzzled the 
first time he met one of these parties : 
he was a catholic, and of course could 
not avoid following the example of the 
christians around him; but he had a 
great aversion to kneeling in the dirty 
streets. The procession was fast ad- 
vancing, and he had been two or three 
times half down on his knees and up 
again ; at last, a lucky thought struck 
him—he snatched the hat out of the 
hand of the Portuguese that was kneet- 
ing before him, and, deliberately plac- 
ing it on the ground, kneeled down 
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on it, and went through the ceremony 
with great gravity—thus saving both 
his conscience and his breeches. The 
fellow who owned the hat durst not 
move until the procession had passed ; 
and then, without giving him time to 
speak, Dennis clapped the hat, dirty as 
it was, on the owner’s head, and walk- 
ed off.” 

During the campaign, “ We general- 
ly turned out for the working party, at 
five o’clock in the morning; and our 
breakfast, which was coffee with bread, 
was always ready at that hour. I re- 
member, the first time we had it, each 
man came forward with his mess-tin for 
his allowance, which was measured out 
by the cook. We hada Highlandman 
in the company, who had enlisted raw 
from his native hills, and who, I be- 
lieve, had never seen any thing of the 
kind before. When he came for his 
allowance of the coffee, which was now 
nearly done, the cook was skimming it 
off the top very carefully, to avoid stir- 
ring up the grounds. Donald, who 
thought this a scheme to keep all the 
good part to himself, exclaimed, ‘Tam 
your plood ! will you’ll no gie some o’ 
the sik as well as the sin ?’ ‘Oh, cer- 
tainly,’ said the cook (who was a bit of 
a wag); and, stirring the grounds well 
up, he gave him a double portion. 
Donald came in, chuckling with satis- 
faction at having detected the knavery 
of the cook, saying, ‘If she’ll socht to 
sheat a highlandman, she’ll be far mis- 
took.” And seeing the rest of his 
comrades breaking bread in their coffee, 
he did the same: by this time the eye 
of every one in the tent was on him, 
scarcely able to refrain from laughing. 
Donald began to sup it with his spoon ; 
but, after taking two or three spoonfuls, 
grinding the coffee grounds between his 
teeth, and making wry faces, he threw 
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tin, contents and all, out of the tent 
door, exclaiming, ‘Tam their coffee ! 
you might as weel chow heather, and 
drink pog water as that teevil’s stuff. 
Gi’e Donal] a cog o’ brochan before ony 
o’ your tea or coffees either.’ ” 

Our last anecdote is also a campaign- 
ing one, and not badly matched with 
poor Donald’s cofiee : 

“We had not long taken up our 
quarters in the village, where our whole 
brigade was, when a peasant entered it 
driving a flock of sheep before him. In 
a moment, a race was made amongst 
them by some of the soldiers. Others, 
stimulated by their example, followed; 
and, in a few minutes, officers and 
men promiscuously could be seen 
scrambling for the mutton. Dennis 
joined the throng, and had seized one 
of them, at the same moment that an 
officer of the Irish regiment in the bri- 
gade made a grasp at it. ‘Give me 
that sheep, sir,’ said the officer in an 
authoritative tone. ‘Arrah, be aisy, 
honey,’ said Dennis. ‘ Kill a Hessian 
for yourself, if you plase.”* The officer 
relinquished his claim, and pursued 
another. ‘The poor Portuguese shep- 
herd stood like a statue, not knowing 
well what to do. At last, when he 
found himself relieved from all his 
charge, he went away, muttering curs- 
es on the ‘ ladrones Englese,’ to make 
his complaint to the general.” 

We trust these extracts will recom- 
mend our soldier to good-liking, and 
that his little literary labour will be re- 
warded with a bounty worthy of the 
British public. 

*% A common expression amongst Irishmen. I 
asked Dennis what it meant. He said that, during 
the rebellion, a number of Hessian soldiers had been 
landed in Ireland, and an ‘ United Man,’ baving 
shot one of them, was busy Plundering him, when 
one of his comrades came and asked share. ‘ Killa 


Hlessian for yourself, my gay fellow,’ was the 
reply.” 





ORIGIN OF NAMES. 


In the time of the Crusades, there 
was a wretched little people of moun- 
taineers inhabiting the caverns near the 
road to Damascus. These brigands 
elected a chief, whom they named 
Cheik Elchassissim. It is said that 
the honorific title of cheik originally 
signified oéfd, as with us the title of 
seigneur comes from senior, elder, 
and the word graf,a count, signifies 


old among the Germans; for, in an- 
cient times, almost every people con- 
ferred the civil command upon the old 
men. Afterwards, the command hav- 
ing become hereditary, the title of 
cheik, grof, seigneur, or count, has 
been given to children; and the Ger- 
mans call a little master of four years 
old, the Count, that is, the old gentle- 
man. 
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F (Lon. Mag.) 
GERMAN EPIGRAMS. 


The Germans possess a great number and variety of short epigrammatic com- 
positions, from which an interesting Anthology might be wreathed. We propose 
to give a few specimens from time to time. 





Is it a wonder—with his pelf, 
That Tom his friends remembers not ? 
For friends are easily forgot 
By him who can forget himself.—Wechkerlin. 


THE CHANGED LAIS. 


O Venus! whelm’d in sorrow o’er, 

My broken glass I bring to thee ; 

For what I was it shows no more, 

And what I amI dare not see.—Wechkerlin. 


EPITAPH. 


Here lies, thank God, a woman who 

Quarrell’d and storm’d her whole life through ; 
Tread gently o’er ber mouldering form, 

Or else you'll rouse another storm.—Weckherlin. 





Who noble is may hold in scorn 
The man who is but noble born.—Zeiler. ' 


TO A SCOUNDREL. 
Witness against thee !—wheresoe’er thou goest 
Thou bearest thy accuser, as thou knowest. 
Zeiler. 
PRUDENCE. 
Seamen on the surge who ride 
Court the wind and court the tide, 
Force alone no victory brings ;— 
They who aim at noblest things, 
Should aspire to wisdom’s light ; 
Wisdom’s mightier far than might.—Zinkgref. 


HONOURABLE SERVICE. 


If one have served thee, tell the deed to many ; 
Hast thou served many, tell it not to any.—Opitz. 


EPITAPH ON A MISER. 


Here lies old father Gripe, who never cried, “ Jam 


satis,” 
*Twould wake him did he know you read his tomb- 
stone gratis. Opitz. 





I never dine at home, said Harry Skinner ; 
True! when you dine not out, you get no dinner. 
Opitz. 





Better to sit in Freedom’s hall, 
With a cold damp floor and a mouldering wall, 
Than to bend the neck, and to bow the knee, 
In the proudest palace of slavery.—Olearius. 
When o’er thee all the crowded storms of woe 
Roll darkling—mourn not! heaven hath order’d so 
That life’s swift stream through dreary shores 

should flow. Olearius. 
One Arab’s steed’s worth more than all 
An over crowded donkey stall. 

Olearius. 


O lovely May ! thou art a kiss 

From heaven to earth, of nuptial bliss ; 

A kiss that hails a blushing bride, 

Who soon shall feel a mother’s pride —Logau. 





In praise of truth and honesty, 

Men’s busy tongues are never still, 
Tis well—for both are fled from earth, 
De mortuis nisi bonum nif —Logau. 





Thou addest daily to thy store thy gains, 
Will a gold fleece give a sheep more brains? 
Paullin. 
APPEARANCE. 
Appearance may deceive thee—understand 
A pure white glove may hide a filthy hand. 
C. Gryphius. 





The world is but an opera show, 
We come, look round, and then we go.—C.Gryphius. 





*Tis hard indeed to make a pother, 
That Eve poor Adam overthrew, 

For what he did to please the mother, 
We daily for the daughters do.—Besser. 


ADAM'S SLEEP. 
He laid him down and slept—and from his side 
A woman in her magic beauty rose, 
Dazzled and charm’d he called that woman “ bride” 
And his first sleep became his last repose. 
Besser. 
COUNSEL. 
Friend ! do not crouch to those above, 
Friend ! do not tread on those below : 
Love those—they’re worthy of thy love, 
Love these—and thou wilt make them so. 
Wernicke. 





Of all Job lost, his history tells us plain, 

God gave him doubled portions back again, 

God did not take his plaguy wife—’tis true. 

What could the patient man have done with two ? 
Wernicke. 





Ere yet her child has drawn its earliest breath, 
A mother’s love begins—it glows till death, 
Lives before life—with death not dies—but seems 
The very substance of immortal dreams. 
Wernicke. 

Bliss is like woman—both alike we see, 
Immutable in mutability.—Wernicke. 

EPITAPH. 
What thou art reading o’er my bones, 
I’ve often read on other stones ; 
And othe~s soon shall read of thee, 
What thou art reading now of me.—F lemming. 
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VARIETIES. 





Original Anecdotes, Literary News, Chit Chat, Incidents, &c. 





MR. SOUTHEY. 

No writer of the present day (ob- 
serves Mr. Galt, in his Bachelor’s 
Wife) has written more of what I 
should call respectable poetry, than 
the Poet Laureat. He has, I acknow- 
ledge, produced several passages of 
great beauty and magnificence, but 
none which can be justly called truly 
sublime or pathetic. He ranks high 
in the estimation of the world, and de- 
servedly so, as a man of genius, and 
perhaps in point of industry he is not 
inferior, neither in constancy of appli- 
cation nor in productive power, to the 
greatest of his cotemporaries. But the 
whole of his lays and lucubrations bear 
an impress of art or authorship which 
will ever keep them out of the first 
class. 

ANIMAL SUICIDE. 

A doubt has been raised—whether 
brute animals ever commit suicide: to 
me it is obvious that they do not, and 
cannot. Some years, ago, however, 
there was a ‘case reported in all the 
newspapers of an old ram who com- 
mitted suicide (as it was alleged) in the 
presence of many witnesses. Not hav- 
ing any pistols or razors, he ran for a 
short distance, in order to aid the im- 
petus of his descent, and leaped over a 
precipice, at the foot of which he was 
dashed to pieces. His motive to the 
“rash act,” as the papers called it, 
was supposed to be mere tedium vite. 
But, for my part, I doubted the accura- 
cy of the report. Not long after a 
case occurred in Westmoreland which 
strengthened my doubts. A fine young 
blood horse, who could have no possi- 
ble reason for making away with him- 
self, unless it were the high price of 
oats at ihat time, was found one morn- 
ing dead in his field. The case was 
certainly a suspicious one: for he 
was lying by the side of a stone-wall, 
the upper part of which wall his skull 
had fractured, and which had returned 
the compliment by fracturing his skull. 
It was argued, therefore, that in de- 
fault of ponds, &c. he had deliberately 
hammered with his head against the 
wall; this, at first, seemed the only so- 
lution: and he was generally pro- 


nounced felo de se. However, a day 
or two brought the truth to light. The 
field lay upon the side of a hill: and, 
from a mountain which rose above it, 
a shepherd had witnessed the whole 
catastrophe, and gave evidence which 
vindicated the character of the horse. 
The day had been very windy; and 
the young creature being in high spi- 
rits, and, caring evidently as little for 
the corn question, as for the bullion 
question, had raced about in all direc- 
tions ; and at length, descending too 
steep a part of the field, had been una- 
ble to check himself, and was projected 
by the impetus of his own descent like 
a battering ram against the wall. 
HUMAN SUICIDE. 

Of human suicides, the most affect- 
ing I have ever seen recorded is one 
which I met with in a German book: 
this I shall repeat a little further on: 
the most calm and deliberate is the fol- 
lowing, which is said to have occurred 
at Keswick, in Cumberland: but I 
must acknowledge, that I never had an 
opportunity, whilst staying at Kes- 
wick, of verifying the statement. A 
young man of studious turn, who is 
said to have resided near Penrith, was 
anxious to qualify himself for entering 
the church, or for any other mode ot 
life which might secure to him a reason- 
able portion of literary leisure. His 
family, however, thought that under 
the circumstances of his situation he 
would have a better chance for success 
in life as a tradesman ; and they took 
the necessary steps for placing him as 
an apprentice at some shopkeeper’s in 
Penrith. This he looked upon as an 
indignity, to which he was determined 
in no case to submit. And according- 
ly, when he had ascertained that all 
opposition to the choice of his friends 
was useless, he walked over to the 
mountainous district of Keswick (about 
sixteen miles distant)—looked about 
him in order to select his ground—cool- 
ly walked up Lattrig (a dependency of 
Skiddaw)—made a pillow of sods— 
laid himself down with his face looking 
up to the sky—and in that posture was 
found dead, with the appearance of 
having died tranquilly. 
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OPIUM EATERS. 

The practice of eating opium does 
not appear to be so general with the 
Turks as is commonly believed. But 
there is a set of people at Constantino- 
ple devoted to this drug; and the The- 
riakis, as they are called, have that hol- 
low and livid aspect, the fixed dulness 
of the eye at one time, or the unnatural 
brightness at another, which tell too 
plainly of this destructive habit. ‘They 
seldom live beyond thirty ; lose all ap- 
petite for food ; and as their strength 
wastes, the craving for the vivid ex- 
citement of opium increases. It is use- 
less to warn a Theriakee that he is hur- 
rying to the grave. He comes in the 
morning to a large coffee-house, a well- 
known resort for this purpose, close to 
the superb mosque of Suleimaneih. 
Having swallowed his pill, he seats 
himself in the portico in front, which is 
shaded by trees. He has no wish to 
change his position, for motion would 
disturb his happiness, which he will tell 
you is indescribable. ‘Then the most 
wild and blissful reveries come crowding 
on him. His eyes are fixed on the river 
beneath, covered with the sails of every 
nation; on the majestic shores of Asia 
opposite, or vacantly raised where the 
gilded minarets of Suleimanieh ascend on 
high: if external objects heighten, as is 
allowed, the illusions of opium, the Turk 
is privileged. There, till the sun sets on 
the scene, the Theirakee revels in love,in 
splendour,or pride. He sees the beauties 
of Circassia striving whose charms shall 
most delight him; the Ottoman fleet 
sails beneath his flag as the Capitan Pa- 
cha: or seated in the divan, turbaned 
heads are bowed before him, and voices 
hail the favoured of Alla and the Sul- 
tan. But evening comes, and he 
awakes to a sense of wretchedness and 
helplessness, to a gnawing hunger 
which is an effect of his vice; and hur- 
ries home, to suffer till the morning sun 
calls him to his paradise again. 


DR. JOHNSON 
was a frequent visitor at Sheridan’s, 
when he was in London, and used to 
fondle the children, in his rough way, 
who might so far boast of having been 
‘ elevees sur les genouw des philoso- 
phes.’ Observing that Mrs. Sheridan’s 


eldest daughter already began to give 
signs of that love of literature for which 
she was afterwards distinguished, and 
that she was very busily employed in 
reading his ‘ Ramblers,’ her mother 
hastened to assure Dr. Johnson, it was 
only works of that unexceptionable de- 
scription which she suffered to meet 
the eyes of her little girl. ‘ In gene- 
ral,’ added Mrs. Sheridan, ‘ I am very 
careful to keep from her all such books 
as are not calculated, by their moral 
tendency, expressly for the perusal of 
youth.? * Then you are a fool, Ma- 
dam !’ vociferated the doctor. * Turn 
your daughter loose into the library ; 
if she is well inclined, she will choose 
only nutritious food ; if otherwise, all 
your cautions will avail nothing to pre- 
vent her following the natural bent of 
her inclinations.’ 


TRANSLATIO~S. 

Translations are the touchstones of 
wit, and that which is true wit in one 
language will be equally so in another. 
It is like mercury ; which, though it 
may assume different forms, is not lost 
in any operation you can make it un- 
dergo. What the Italians call concetti 
conceits), if translated into English, 
would be called nonsense. ‘The works 
of the ancients have always undergone 
this proof. Homer, read him in what 
language you will, is always the great- 
est of poets. Even “ Don Quixote,” 
did not succeed less in French than in 
Spanish. Moliere preserves true beau- 
ties in Italian and English: as he 
painted nature, the truth and justice of 
his pictures will be always acknowl- 
edged, if they are but rendered proper- 
ly and happily. Every translation is 
a copy; but, to copy well, a man 
should know how to paint. When 
many of the gay comedies or other pie- 
ces, which have the most reputation in 
France, come to be translated into 
English, they appear to be unly tissues 
of trifles, agreeably expressed. All 
those very delicate thoughts vanish 
away, when you take them out of the 
words in which they are dressed : the 
kind of wit, in which their mevit con- 
sists, evaporates as svon as they touch 
this crucible. As all the lustre was 
owing only to the turn and polish, it 
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cannot be preserved in another tongue, 
because it is impossible to find equi- 
valent expressions for all those pretty 
pei that supply the place of thought. 

y this proof we may, in fact, know 
the merit of every author ; for true wit 
is the same in all ages and nations. 


MAIDENS ALL FORLORN. 

Miss Mary Lydia Lucrine, a maiden la- 
dy of genteel fortune, who died in the year 
1778, at her apartments in Oxford Street, 
and who, some years since, meeting with a 
disappointment as to matrimony, made a 
vow, never to see the light ofthe sun! Ac- 
cordingly the windows of her apartment 
were closely shut up, and she strictly kept 
her resolution. 

A few years ago another lady, who had 
resolved never to see the light of the day 
again, from a matrimonial disappointment, 
lived shut up in darkness, (at least she had 
only a lamp or candle burning,) in Char- 
ter-house Street; and this lady, like the 
above, rigidly kept her maiden vow. 


FIRE QUERY. 

A correspondent, dissatisfied with the an- 
swer to the query respecting the sun put- 
ting outa fire, given in a former number, 
states, that the rarefaction of the air, by 
the double action of the fire and the sun, 
is the cause of the phenomenon. “ For,” 
says he, “it is well known that a fire will 
not burn without air, and also that heat 
rarefies the air. Now, the sun’s heat, com- 
bined with that of the fire, will rarify the 
air to such a degree, that the fire will go 
out, because the air is not sufficiently dense 
to make it burn.” 


THIEVES. 

The capital of England is the only place 
in the world where thieves voluntarily as- 
sume a notorious costume to distinguish 
themselves from their fellow citizens. ‘The 
cut of the ccat, tie of the neckcloth, and 
sleek curl of the hair above the ears, 
are all as distinct and peculiar as livery, 
parochial garb or badge. Honest men 
should be prohibited from imitating what is 
equivalent to branding or ironing in other 
countries. 

CHANCE OR FORTUNE. 

A singular reverse of fortune has just 
happened to an Irishman of the name of 
Arthur Burns, who at present resides in 
the High-street, Glasgow. He came to 
this country a number of years ago, and 
bas since worked as a builder’s labourer, 
and bore the character of a sober and in- 
dustrious man. An uncle of his, who went 
to the East Indies in early life, accumulat- 
ed a large fortune, and on his death-bed 
made a will bequeathing the whole of his 
property in favour of his relation. Inquiry 
was made after Burns in Ireland, where it 
was ascertained that he long before had 
gone to Scotland. A messenger was im- 
mediately despatched to this city, and care- 


ful inquiry made, till he was at length 
traced out a few days ago, and the good 
news imparted to him. He was furnished 
with the copy of his uncle’s will, appointing | 
him sole heir to his immense property, 
amounting to 190,000/. in cash, several 
valuable estates, five merchant vessels at 
sea, besides an inventory of furniture of 
the richest and most costly description ; 
among other articles, are a gold table, a 
bedstead mounted with gold, a pair of slip- 
pers with gold buckles, two carriages fine. 
ly mounted with silver, and various other 
articles equally splendid. One of the ves- 
sels, called the Margaret, is on her pas- 
sage home, with some of these valuable 
effects, anda large stock of the choicest 
wines, and several puncheons of rum. Mr. 
B. is about forty years old, is married, but 
without children. None of the money or 
effects have yet arrived, as the will was 
despatched before the merchant was dead, 
but accounts of his decease and the arrival 
of the effects are daily expected. Mr. 
Burns in the meantime has never ceased 
from his employment, and is much less 
elated on the subject than might have been 
expected. He regularly carries home in 
the evening his usual bundle of sticks for 
fuel. As is always the casein matters of 
this kind, new friends have sprung up on 
every side, who are eager to serve him; 
and offers of accommodation are unbound- 
ed ; but he has declined their services, and 
prefers working in his homely garb and 
abstemious fare, till he is able to touch his 
own. Three thousand pounds was sent by 
his uncle to him in Ireland, some years 
ago, entrusted to a gentleman who kept it, 
and when he failed, he ranked the labourer 
as one of his creditors. The composition 
was 7s. but he has not yet received it, and 
it would seem that his good fortune would 
come on him all at once. 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 

The Plague, called also Cholera Morbus, 
and which in 1817 appeared for the first 
time on the banks of the Ganges, reached, 
in 1821, the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
In 1822 it spread into Persia, and entered 
Syria by means of the caravans from Bas- 
sora. In the month of June last it mount- 
ed to Antioch, and extended to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, where it came in con- 
tact with the European merchants. The 
report, that it has made its appearance in 
the Isle of Cyprus and in Lower Egypt, !8 
groundless; but there is reason to fear 
that it will be introduced into the latter 
country during the approaching spring, €s- 
pecially if it should reach Damas before 
the cold season arrests its ravages. It 1s 
not known whether or not it has penetrated 
into Alexandria ; the last intelligence 
merely states that it has already desolated 
the shores of the gulf on which that city 1s 
situated ; and that the terror which it 1n- 
spired had caused the flight of the greater 
part of the population. 
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ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS DECEASED. 


Died at Cheltenham, aged 73, the Rev. 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley, bart. rector of 
Willingham, prebendary of Ely, and a 
magistrate of Cambridgeshire, &c. one of 
the most adventurous and original charac- 
ters of his age. He was a native of 
Chelmsford, where his father, Mr. Bate, 
who was a clergyman, conferred on him a 
classical education, and afterwards sent 
him to college. He commenced his career 
by writing for the stage, and produced 
“The Rivals,” and the ‘ Blackamore 
washed White,’ while Mr. Garrick con- 
ducted Drury Lane Theatre, and, of course, 
became acquainted with that gentleman, 
and with the theatrical performers of his 
day. He next app. ared as a recruiting 
officer, at a station near Middlesex hospi- 
tal, where his active mancuvres to promote 
enlistments excited most public attention. 
The peace of 1782 depriving him of this 
employment he adventured in the specula- 
tion of a newspaper, and brought out the 
Morning Herald, with all that energy of 
posting bills, &c. and with humbugs in 
liveries, which soon conferred on the paper 
great notoriety. Besides writing articles 
of wit and humour for his paper, in which 
he had much talent, he produced ‘ The 
Woodman,” and the “ Flitch of Bacon,” 
whereia he fortunately enjoyed the co-ope- 
ration of Mr. Shield. He was frequently a 
guest at the table of the prince ; and, pa- 
tronage offering in the church, he entered 
into holy orders, and was soon after placed 
in the list of the magistracy of the counties 
of Essex and Cambridgeshire, still continu- 
ing his connexion with the newspaper. At 
his living, at Bradwell near the sea, he be- 
came an agricultural improver, and obtain- 
ed a premium from the Society of Arts, for 
some extensive embankments in a district 
where the retiring of the sea favoured the 
operation; and about the same time he 
rendered himself very conspicuous as a 
magistrate, by raising a hue and cry through 
two counties, in chase of a man, who was 
charged with damning the king; and, as 
an editor, complimented the Court of 
King’s Bench on the clemency of the sen- 
tence on Kidd Wake, of five years’ solitary 
Confinement, a journeyman printer, who 
had been convicted, on the evidence of 
Stockdale, of being one of the mob who 
insulted the king, on his way to the Parlia- 
ment House. In course of time, our sub- 
Jéct was made a baronet, and succeeded 
the bishop of Chester, as rector of Willing- 
ham, in the county of Cambridge. A few 
years ago he sold his interest in the Morn- 
ing Herald to its present active proprietors, 
having previously disposed of the Engtish 
Chronicle and theCourier del’ Europe which 
he also established. His connexion with 
the press enabled him constantly to keep 
himself before the public, and his conse- 
quent literary influence introduced him to 
an extensive circle of acquaintance. Few 
Men, therefore, were better knewn during 


a period of forty-five years. In political 
principles, his paper was like harlequin’s 
coat, and therefore held in little estima- 
tion; yet maintained a circulation from 
the chit-chat and small wit with which it 
was filled, as well as advertisements from 
the exaggerated reports of its circulation, 
which, in his time, was seldom half of that 
which it now enjoys. That he was a man 
of genius, and of daring and persevering 
enterprise, it cannot be denied.—Mon.Mag. 
THE ASBESTOS STONE. 

The Asbestos stone is found in several 
places in Europe and Asia, particularly in 
Sweden, Corsica, Cornwall, and the Island 
of Anglesea, in England. Itis of a silky. 
nature, very fine, and of a greyish colour ; 
insipid, and indissoluble in water. It may 
be split into threads and filaments, from 
one to ten inches in length. It is inde- 
structible by fire, whence it may be em- 
ployed for many useful purposes. There 
are sume sorts whose filaments are rigid 
and brittle, and others more flexible. The 
former is not spun into cloth, and the lat- 
ter very difficultly. In consequence of its 
incombustibility, it was very much valued 
by the ancients for wrapping up the bodies 
of the dead. In the year 1702, an urn was 
discovered at Rome, with the bones ofa 
human body wrapped in a cloth made of 
flexible asbestos. The method of preparing 
it is as follows: the stone is laid to soak in 
warm water, then opened and divided by 
the hands, that the earthy matter may be 
washed out. This earth is white likechalk, 
and makes the water thick and milky. 
This being several times repeated, the fila- 
ments are afterwards collected and dried : 
they are commodiously spun with flax. 
When the cloth is woven, it is best preserv- 
ed by oil from breaking. It is then put in- 
to the fire ; and the flax being burnt out, 
the cloth remains pure and white. It might 
also be made into paper ; and, from its in- 
combustibility, wills, or any other thing of 
importance, could be written on it. The 
Chinese make furnaces of this mineral, 
which are very portable. 

THE COMET, 
which became visible in this country a few 
days after Christmas-day last, passed its 
perihelion, or nearest point to the sun, 
about the 22d of December ; in the thir- 
teen days that foliowed, to the 4th of Janu- 
ary, its apparent motion amongst the fixed 
stars was at the average daily rate of 1 deg. 
31 m. ; thence to the 12th. its motion ave- 
raged 1d. 58 m.; and so rapid was the in- 
crease of its speed, that between the morn- 
ing of the 12th and the evening of the 23d 
of January, its apparent motion was 2 deg. 
36 m. per day, and the real daily motion ia 
its orbit, as viewed from the sun, 112 min- 
utes per day, being nearly double the ve- 
locity with which the earth revolves round 
the sun, although this latter amounts to 
nearly one million and a half of miles dai- 
ly! Its apparent course is amongst the 
stars which surround the North Pole. M. 
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Schumacher, M. Mossotti, and several oth- 
er astronomers, are engaged in calculations 
which will enable us, in a future Number, 
to record the chief elements of this comet’s 
motion. 

TO BOIL POTATOES MEALY, AND NOT 


CRACKED, 
it has been recommended to assort them to 
a nearly uniform size, for each boiling ; 
put them into an uncovered pot, which they 
must not fill, and pour over them cold wa- 
ter, so as only to cover them. When this 
first water is nearly ready to boil, pour it 
off, and replace it with a similar quantity 
of cold water salted rather profusely : 
which replacing of the water has the dou- 
ble effect of removing the extracted juices 
of the raw potatoes, and to cool their out- 
sides, whilst their inner parts retain the 
heat acquired, so that the boiling they are 
then to undergo (until the prongs of a fork 
proves them to be done in the middle,) is 
uniform throughout, and the potatoes are 
not cracked, as in a close covered pot they 
are apt to be, by the great heat applied to 
their outsides, whilst yet their centers are 
in part raw. 

NORWAY. 

M. Boye, a naturalist who chiefly studies 
ornithology, has published a narrative of a 
tour in Norway, as far as Lofoden. At 
Seyerstad he could not induce a woman to 
accept any kind of payment for the dinner 
which he had just eaten. She led him to 
a window, and pointing to the surrounding 
country, said, “ So long as the earth shall 
give us corn, and the sea fish, no traveller 
shall ever be able to say that we have ta- 
ken money of him.” In the Isle of Tietz, 
where he landed wet through, in the middle 
of the night, the servants of M. Brodkorb, 
the proprietor of the island, conducted him, 
without inquiring his name, into a well fur- 
nished and well heated room, where he 
passed the night. The next morning he 
and his fellow travellers were invited to 
breakfast with the family. A few years 
ago, the proprietor of the isle of Porwig 
eaused the rudder of a boat, which had 
brought some travellers to the island, to be 
secretly taken away, in order to compel 
them to remain at his house till a new .one 
could be made. The community of inter- 
ests between the inhabitants, their retired 
situation, and the small number of travel- 
lers who visit them, afford an explanation 
of their manners, though without depriving 
them of their patriarchal and Homeric cha- 
racter. 

SCIATICA. 

Dr. Martinet, of Paris, has published a 
treatise on the use of Oil of Turpentine in 
Sciatica, and similar disorders of the limbs. 
Ft contains a number of experiments, exhi- 
biting the advantageous effects of that es- 
sential oil. The result is, that of thirty-six 
persons affected with Sciatica and similar 
disorders, whether acute or chronic, twen- 
ty-six were completely cured by the appli- 
cation of oil of turpentine, seven received 


great relief, and in only three cases was it 
inoperative. The average length of time 
during which it was found necessary to 
persevere in the application of this reme- 
dy was only six days; and it seems to de- 
serve the attention of other medical prac- 
titioners. 
INTELLIGENCE. 

There is preparing for publication, the 
Extracts from a Journal written on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the 
years 1820, 1821, and 1822; containing 
some Account of the recent Revolutions, 
together with Observations on the State of 
Society in those Countries, by Captain Ba- 
sil Hall, R. N. 

Mr. Cochrane, whose extraordinary pe- 
destrian exploits in Asia and in the North- 
ern regions of the Russian Empire have ex- 
cited so much wonder, is printing his Tra- 
vels. He penetrated in one direction to the 
utmost boundaries of Russia towards Ame- 
rica, where he was stopped by authority ; 
and we understand that his adventures bear 
altogether a character of novelty and pecu- 
liar interest. 

A public meeting was lately held at Liv- 
erpool, to consider the propriety of receiy- 
ing and adopting, as a public institution, 
the Mechanics’ and Apprentices’ Library, 
which has been successfully commenced in 
that town by private exertions, and it was 
resolved to establish such a library. The 
meeting was numerously attended by gen- 
tlemen of the highest respectability, and the 
body of the hall was crowded by mechanics 
and apprentices. 

Mr. Bernard Barton has in the press a 
new work, entitled Poetic Vigils. 

In press, Poems, &c. by Thos. Wilkinson, 

Idwal, a Poem in three Cantos, with 
Notes, will shortly be published. 

The Jews of the British West India Col- 
onies, synthetically arranged, by George 
Robinson, Esq will appear in a few days. 

The Life of Joanna of Sicily, Queen of 
Naples, is nearly ready for publication. 


NEW WORKS. 

Howell’s Characters of Theophrastus, 
royal 8vo. 21s. : imperial 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
—Wood’s Essay ov the Genius of Homer, 
8vo. 7s. 6d.—Godwin's History of tbe Com- 
monwealth, Vol. I. containing the Civil 
War, 8vo. 14s.—Sayings and Doings, 3 
vols. 8vo. 11. 10s.—Il Pastore Incantate, 
and other Poems, post 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Austra- 
lia, and other Poems, by J. K. Hervey, 
12mo. 6s.—Things in General, being Deli- 
neations of Persons, Places, &c. Vol. I. 
12mo. 7s. 6d.—Chatfield on the Darker 
Ages, 8vo. 7s 6d.—Country Belles, or Gos- 
sips Outwitted, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s.—Peret- 
val’s Poems, Svo. 16s.—Memoirs of a De- 
ist, 8vo 6s.—Cambridge Classical Exam'- 
nation, 8vo. 4s.—De la Beche’s Geological 
Memoirs, 8vo. 18s.—Guide to Mounts Bay 
and Lands Eud, 8vo. 10s.—Plain Instruc- 
tions to Execators and Administrators, 
8vo. 5s—The Modern Traveller, (Part |; 
Palestine,) 18mo. 2s, 6d. 


























